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Closing for 


FTER six final days of hard work the first part of the 

first plenary session of the United Nations Assembly is 
ending. The flags are being furled, for transport to some 
American city as yet unspecified, where the second part of the 
session will take place in September. Westminster, which has 
provided a battered but workaday background for this first 
meeting, will next week revert to its normal life. There is 
time to pause and take stock. 

Few people expected much that was new of this first 
Assembly. It is a commonplace that effective action at such 
meetings depend upon prior work by their technical committees, 
and this Assembly was preceded by only one such body—the 
Preparatory Commission on organisation and procedure. Its 
main achievements are therefore in this field, and are unspec- 
tacular. Further, everyone was aware that its Charter admitted 
the principle of the supremacy of the Big Five, without whose 
unanimous concurrence the Security Council can take no 
decision of substance. No one, therefore, expected it to 
blossom into a world parliament or to manifest in any startling 


Stocktaking 


way the conflicting principle, embodied in Article 2 of the 
Charter, that all its members are sovereign and equal. There 
is therefore no call for surprise that the leadership of the Great 
Powers, amounting to a bloc system, was the principal feature 
of the meeting. The most closely knit of these blocs—the team 
led by Russia—passed the ball, at times, with all the precision 
of the Dynamos. Naturally the free-lance states tended to react 
against these group methods. Their reactions, however, did not 
invariably produce happy results. For instance, their fear that 
elections by acclamation would intimidate too many voters intc 
mute acceptance of the Great Powers’ wishes led them to secure, 
in the Legal Committee, the acceptance of a motion that the 
ballot for Assembly and Committee officers shall take place not 
only in secret, but “ without nominations.” Secret ballot is of 
course desirable, but the small nations, in their over-anxiety. 
have doomed Uno to lobbying in corridors instead of in the 
open. 

PThe Great Power stranglehold is at its most patent in the - 
Security Council. The instance most widely publicised is 
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the veto, which now stands revealed not only as a positive 
device whereby a Great Power can scotch action in order to 
protect itself (or, as Sir William Beveridge points out in a 
letter printed on page 253, its satellites), but also as a far wider 
negative menace. What the Charter says is not that a Great 
Power can veto action if it chooses to, but that, on a non- 
procedural matter, the positive assent of all five Great Powers 
is necessary before a resolution can pass (the only exception 
being action under Chapter VI where a Great Power is one of 
the parties to a dispute, in which case the positive assent of all 
the other Great Powers is still required). This places each of 
the Big Five in the position of actually having to vote in favour 
of a resolution it does not like, if it is not to block the will 
of the majority. It is becoming daily more patent that only if 
the Big Five reach some convention on their use of the veto will 
the Security Council ever be able to settle matters of- real 
importance. The second, and less widely recognised,,example 
of Great Power predominance lay in the fact that only weaker 
partners were arraigned. Britain, smallest of the Big Three, 
was once more their whipping boy. The British were castigated, 
in Java, for using Japanese troops ; nothing was said of the 
same American action in Korea. British activities may be 
pulled to pieces, but kindred aspects of Russian policy are, it 
seems, not raised for fear of leaving the Russians in a minority 
and a huff. This is an inauspicious start. 

Fortunately, the picture has its brighter sides. To-day, only 
five-and-a-half months after the end of the fighting, the 
Assembly and all but one of its main constituent bodies are in 
being and in working order. Its two main Councils and its Mili- 
tary Staff Committee are in session. The Trusteeship Council 
is the only body that must wait. Again, this huge machine with 
its nucleus of an international secretariat and its competent pat- 
tern of committees was set in motion with such smoothness that 
the public scarcely noticed the changes of gear. The extent to 
which this smooth going was due to the ample preparation 
that is the pre-requisite of all international conferences will be 
patent to anyone who compares the procedure in the Assembly 
with that in the Security Council. The first, which worked to 
draft rules of procedure supplied in advance, went fcrward 
without a hitch. The second, for which the Preparatory Com- 
mission had not presumed to suggest such rules, wasted hours 
of the time and temper of its members on discussing—for 
instance—whether a non-member, called to the Council table, 
had or had not “ the right of proposition.” 

Apart from achievements in the field of organisation, there 
are some practical results to record. First, the Assembly proved 
that it can use its powers to stimulate the world’s conscience. 
Its resolutions, first, on the need for world-wide food produc- 
tion and secondly on the means of encouraging increased con- 
tributions to Unrra, may reach quarters that would otherwise 
have failed to realise the needs of the moment. The Assembly 
is, or can be, the most powerful megaphone known. Secondly, 
it has made two good strides towards establishing the inter- 
national bodies of technical experts that are one of the best 
binding forces in international relations. Its Commission on 
Atomic Energy will provide a useful meeting-ground for 
scientists ; it is also well on the way to establishing an Inter- 
national Health Organisation of the type that was the pillar of 
the old League. 

The Assembly’s other achievements include, first, the excel- 
lent arrangements whereby the assets of the League of Nations 
are to be taken over and secondly the compromise, reached only 
after heated controversy, whereby a pot pourri of international 
. and national bodies will sit in at the meetings of the Economic 
and Social Council in a consultative capacity. The World 
Federation of Trade Unions will not be singled out and en- 
dowed, as some delegations had wished, with the power to vote. 

Some of the most important subjects that were raised have 
perforce been postponed, because they must be bequeathed, for 
solution, to more technical bodies—to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, for instance, and the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment, due for this summer. 

Two subjects remain in the doldrums—trusteeship and the 
problem of refugees. The former is the less stationary. All 
efforts to find a legal definition of “the powers directly con- 
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cerned” in any one trusteeship territory have failed, but a 
group of the former mandatory powers, led by Great Britain 
has by-passed the issue and set off on another tack. It is attempt- 
ing, before September, to produce a sufficient number of draft 
trusteeship agreements to secure the establishment of the 
Trusteeship Council, and it is tackling these on the assumption 
that the powers directly concerned are the former mandatory, 
the Big Five, and in the case of the African mandates, South 
Africa. This method can hardly be expected to serve when 
agreements for certain ex-enemy territories come to be fashioned. 
But a precedent has been set and this is an asset. 

The prospect of agreement on handling the refugee problem 
looks less bright on account of the gulf—to ali appearances un- 
bridgeable—between the Russo-Polish standpoint that refugees 
should be forced to return to their homeland and the stand- 
point of the powers who prefer to leave to the individual 
refugees, and particularly to those of them who fought 
against Hitler, the privilege of free choice. The argument is 
embittered by the continued existence of. organised units of 
refugees, such as General Anders’s army in Italy and some 
groups in the American zone of Germany ; the sooner these are 
disbanded and dispersed into civil life, the better. 

This inventory of success and failure would not be complete - 
without mention of the disproportion between the representa- 
tion of Europe and that of the other continents. No less than 
fifteen out of a total of twenty-nine European states (including 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia) are still absent. It is to be hoped 
that there will be no further deference to Russian distaste for 
strengthening the number of western European voters and that 
before the first Assembly is over the nomination of states 
such as Sweden and Switzerland will match that, already made, 
of Albania. 

In the long run, Uno will stand or fall by the degree of public 
confidence it enjoys. On balance the meetings seem to show that 
the small nations think Uno is an asset and not a mere facade 
for diplomatic manceuvre above their heads. The most dangerous 
aspect of the British and American reaction is the growing ten- 
dency to speak and write of Uno as a body endowed with 
powers and personality instead of as a vehicle for the will of its 
member governments. There looms in the offing the faulty 
assumption that Uno as such can fail, without involving the 
responsibility of its members. 

The impressions left with Russian public opinion are harder 
to gauge. Nor would it be fair to measure them by the press 
and radio output of the last fortnight, which has been so pre- 
occupied with electoral propaganda that news from London 
took second place. Certainly no hint has been given of the 
extent to which the Russian and Ukrainian delegations have, 
under the impact of world opinion, abandoned their initial 
stands on Greece and Indonesia. The Russians would not be to 
blame if they were to deduce that the matters have for some 
reason been hushed up but that Britain is still disturbing the 
peace. This gloomy thought is to some extent offset by the fact 
that not one but three sizeable delegations of Russians know 
what actually happened. The experience of losing much of the 
admiration which Russia has hitherto enjoyed in this country 
and in international public opinion may teach a handful, but 
an influential handful, of men what will and what will not 
work in international assemblies. 

In what shape and fettle is Uno emerging? It is too early to 
be categorical about this on the basis of half an Assembly. Most 
of the conclusions that can be drawn at this stage could equally 
have been formulated after study of the Charter. For instance, 
it has always been clear that the World Parliament stage is 
beyond the horizon, and that no real threat to peace will be 
averted so long as any one of the Big Three is odd man out 


at the Security Council. These facts suggest that much of the ° 


Big Three’s diplomacy will and must for the present continue in 
secret. Unavoidably, there will be more Yaltas. But the 
machinery for opener covenanting is ready. All that remains 
is to inculcate the habit of using it. Here is the chief task 
ahead, and Great Britain will set about it with greater con- 
fidence if at the September session there is less tendency to 
flagellate only the whipping boys of sizes ranging from John 
Bull to Francisco Franco, and more readiness to stand up for 
equality before the law. 
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Hungry 


HE House of Commons is debating the food crisis on 

Thursday and though this article has perforce to be written 
before the report of the debate is available, it is a reasonable 
guess that the debate will, in the main, concern itself with the 
detailed facts of the British food supply and with the actions 
that His Majesty’s Government has taken. After six years of 
rationing, even small cuts in the rations are a matter of great 
public and private importance, which the representatives of the 
people have a duty to debate. 

But it is as well not to lose sight of the world-wide context 
within which the British case presents itself. The international 
trade in foodstuffs is, at any time, only a small fraction of the 
total world production and consumption, but it is the marginal 
fraction which reflects, in exaggerated form, the shifts in the 
relationship of demand and supply. That is what has happened 
now. The present circumstances are a combination of the fore- 
seeable and the unforeseeable. It was foreseen that there would 
be an acute shortage of foodstuffs in the first winter of peace, 
and it is probable that not all that could have been done was 
in fact done to prevent it. But there have been unforeseen 
complicating factors. In the particular case of wheat, there has 
been the unhappy accident of bad harvests in the Southern 
Hemisphere this winter. And there has been the additional 
tragedy of crop failures in the East. Normally, the Eastern 
countries are very largely self-contained in food matters. They 
have: never entered the international food market on any con- 
siderable scale and even when one of their periodic shortages 
coincides with a surplus of supplies and of transport in the 
West, the task of transporting to the East a quantity of food 
sufficient to provide any noticeable relief for the vast populations 
is a formidable one. Famine in Europe and famine in the East 
can best be regarded as the coincidence of two disasters rather 
than as two aspects of the same calamity. 

The confrontation of the wheat crisis has been left very late. 
But the response to the appeal is not unpromising. The export- 
ing countries are evidently ready to make a real effort to increase 
their supplies, and the measures taken in the United States in 
some respects go further than anything that was done in the 
war. Some proof has been given to the thesis, so often put 
forward in these columns, that a small restriction of British 
consumption, adequately dramatised, can be the means of 
securing for the really starving much more food than the 
quantity saved here. The only remedies that are immediately 
possible are practical and administrative—the release of stocks, 
the increase of extraction ratios, the speeding up of transport, 
the provision of finance, the maximum sowing of spring wheat, 
and the like—and, in greater or in less degree, they appear to 
be in hand. 

There can be little dispute about these immediate expedients. 
But there is a wider question that each country will have to 
take into account in formulating a policy for food and agricul- 
ture beyond the emergencies of the next few months. Is the 
world moving into a long period of chronic shortage of food? 
In the sense that the world has never yet grown enough food 
to fill all its human bellies, that answer is clearly yes. But without 
treachery to the sacred cause of nutrition, the practical question 
is still, as it always has been, something else: is the supply of 
food going, for some years to come, to be less than the effective 
demand for it—whether that effective demand comes from the 
private incomes of consumers or from public treasuries via 
nutrition policies and relief programmes? For twenty years 
between the wars, much was heard of the agricultural crisis ; 
but it meant the crisis produced by the pressure of unsaleable 
surpluses. Has that position now been reversed? And is it 
necessary for the world to reverse the tendency of two hundred 
years and to move some of its resources of manpower into 
agriculture, instead of into industry? 

There is a strong resemblance between the broad shape of 
food history in this war and in the last. Then, as now, the 
Continent of Europe was, first, cut off from its usual overseas 
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suppliers and then plunged into a chaos that severely restricted 
the local output of food. Then, as now, the new countries 
of the outer world increased their production of food. Then, as 
now, devastation reduced Russian food production and pre- 
vented that country from fulfilling its accustomed réle of a 
somewhat sporadic exporter of grain. There are, of course, 
differences. One of the most marked has been in the nature 
of the agricultural expansion in the outer world. In 1914-18 
the expansion was concentrated on wheat; the story of the 
final ploughing of the American prairie is familiar. This time, 
an attempt has been made in the United States, in Canada and 
in Australia to divert the farmers’ efforts from cereals to animal 
feeding stuffs and livestock, for the reason that the export 
markets for grain were cut off during the war, while there was 
a buoyant home demand for meat and dairy products. Actually, 
the attempt to reduce wheat production was largely foiled— 
fortunately, as it now turns out. In the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Argentina the crop rose from 1,622 million 
to 1,709 millions. This was partly because it was the 
marginal lands that were withdrawn, partly because of 
a succession of very good harvests and partly because of the 
invariable response to high prices. But, by a further un- 
expected paradox, higher crops did not mean higher stocks, 
accumulated against the inevitable demand from Europe at 
the war’s end. Wheat, being plentiful, was used for feeding 
to livestock and for making industrial alcohol, one of the raw 
materials for synthetic rubber. The total “ disappearance” of 
wheat—that is, its use for purposes other than human food— 
rose from an average of 198 million bushels in 1932-41 to 690 
million bushels in 1943-44. American production of food of 
all kinds, it has been estimated, rose by almost one-third in 
the war years; but the consumption and “ disappearance” of 
foodstuffs kept pace with the gise in production. There are no 
gigantic stocks of food in America at present ; but there is a 
greatly increased productive capacity. 


On the whole, there is no reason to expect a permanent 
decline in the world’s capacity to produce food. The present 
crisis arises out of the drop in European production combined 
with the shift in the character of American production. Wheat 
is the crux of the problem, since it is wheat that Europe now 
wants and wheat that North America has been trying (though 
without much success) not to produce. For these reasons, the 
present appearance of things may be very deceptive as a guide 
to the underlying realities. When the immediate crisis has been 
passed and the nations have settled down t> more normal con- 
ditions, the net effect of the war will very probably be found 
to be, as last time, that it has increased the supply of food 
more than the demand for it. 


How soon this will become apparent will turn very largely 
on how quickly European production can be restored. After 
the last war, it took a full decade before production was up 
to the pre-war level, except in bumper years. This time, the 
destruction is greater, not only in agriculture itself, but in the 
industries that supply implements and fertilisers. On the other 
hand, there may be a smaller reduction in output to be expected 
from the carving up of large estates, for the reason that, with 
the exception of Hungary and Eastern Germany, there is very 
little more carving-up to do. The westward extension of the 
effective Russian frontier, however, may reduce the supply of 
European food available for the countries west of the Stettin- 
Trieste line. 

Outside Europe, there is the possibilty of a further large 
increase in the production of food. The possibilities can again 
be illustrated from the United States. Between the average of 


the years 1935-39 and 1944, agricultural output was increased 
by 33 per cent, while the farm labour force fell by a quarter. 
Productivity per head thus rose by 75 per cent, in spite of the 
fact that the output of agricultural machinery was severely re- 
duced. There can be no doubt that a renewed technical revolu- 
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tion in agriculture is on foot in America, and the Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that the United States could, if 
need be, increase its 1943 supply of food by 2} times within a 
decade. Not much more food can be consumed in America, 
however, for a 10 per cent increase would remove all the exist- 
ing diet deficiencies. Indeed, it is highly doubtful whether Ameri- 
can internal consumption will keep up to its wartime level. 
Demobilisation of troops and the inevitable fall in industrial 
payrolls (even without the contingency of a depression) will 
diminish the demand and set more American food free for the 
world market. The American case is, no doubt, the extreme 
one. But the technical revolution will not be overlooked by 
producers in Canada, in Australia or in South America. 

It is not enough, of course, to demonstrate that more food 
could be produced in the world’s open spaces. Whether it will 
depends on a variety of factors, of which the prices offered 
for agricultural produce are probably the most powerful. And 
whether anybody will be able to buy food that has‘to be paid 
for in “ hard ” currencies is another question again. But in this 
welter of obscurities, two forecasts may perhaps be made with 
some confidence. The first is that, whether or not the volume 
of production increases still further, it is unlikely (in the 
absence of natural or social catastrophe) to recede very far from 
the levels already reached ; there are too many individual vested 
interests in the maintenance of what has already been attained. 
This means that there should be more food available from the 
great exporters, since the 1942-43 average of all food produc- 
tion in Canada, the United States and Mexico was 30 per cent, 
and in Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay 17 per cent, above 
the prewar level. The second reasonable guess is that if the 
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food is produced, and is surplus to domestic requirements 
some way of selling it abroad will be found. : 


For many decades now, the dominant tendency in the eco- 
nomics of world agriculture has been for the supply of food to 
increase faster than the effective demand and for farmers the 
world over to complain of lack of markets—indeed, the tendency 
goes back at least as far as the farmer who “ hanged himseif 
in the expectation of plenty” while Macbeth was being 
written. The Kaiser’s war was no more than a temporary inter- 
ruption to that trend, and the probability—so far as it can be 
seen at present—is that Hitler’s war will be the same. There is 
little scope now for the opening up of virgin territories—in fact, 
some of the newly-ploughed lands of the last war are now show- 
ing signs of exhaustion. But the combined advance of agri- 
cultural science and agricultural engineering may well prove to 
be a more powerful agent than ever the pioneering railroad was, 
The great agricultural revolution that began a century ago is not 
yet by any means exhausted ; indeed, it is forming an alliance 
with the industrial revolution. The long-term need is to in- 
crease the effective demand for food rather than to worry about 
the supply. 


It may not be much consolation in the midst of this year’s 
anxieties to know that the shortage will pass. But in the longer 
run it is a relief to know that the world need not go hungry—at 
least no hungrier than it did before. And it is also a warning 
against the hasty increase of high-cost production in the con- 
suming countries. The agricultural crisis-is still with us ; but it 
will turn out to be our old acquaintance the crisis of plenty—for 
those members of the human race who survive the present crisis 
of famine. 


Rebuilding Holland 


N the nine months that have passed since the final 

liberation of the Netherlands, an extraordinary change 
has come over the face of the country. Last May, the peoples 
of Western Holland were starving. The transport system 
was in chaos. Farmers, fearing that their land would become 
a battlefield, had not sown their crops. Many thousands of 
acres had been flooded by the Germans. Factories were dis- 
mantled, livestock had been driven across the frontier into 
Germany. No country in the West seemed to have before 
it a more formidable problem of reconstruction. 

The really remarkable fact is therefore the extent to which 
the Dutch people are returning, after so short a time, to a 
more normal and orderly existence. The best index is, natur- 
ally, the food situation. During the last terrible winter of the 
war, the city dwellers in the Western Netherlands received 
barely 500 calories a day. Now the scale of rations is in some 
ways superior to the British scale. A good deal can now be 
bought in the restaurants, whereas last summer, there was 
nothing to be had ; in fact, the Dutch will shortly have some 
food surplus. Dutch fish is to begin to arrive in Britain next 
week and the Dutch authorities are seriously worried over the 
problem of disposing of their spring vegetables of which pro- 
duction will be almost on a pre-war scale. 

Transport is returning to more normal conditions. Over 
half of the wrecked railway bridges have been restored and 
practically the whole of the damaged tracks made good. In 

, the great Moerdyk ‘bridge, one of the principal 
arteries of traffic running north and south, was reopened—with 
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British assistance. The transfer of Dutch rolling stock to Ger- 
many has not yet been remedied and the Dutch are short 
of wagons and locomotives. But the railway services are being 
steadily increased. Road traffic has been restored by the 
purchase of American and Canadian lorries and by such deals 
as the buying of 5,500,000 bicycle tyres in the United States. 

The clothing situation is improving since the Government 
imported sufficient cotton and wool to bring the textile indus- 
try back into operation. It has also bought a million pairs of 
shoes in America and expects domestic output to reach 600,000 
pairs this year. Officials also report good progress in tem- 
porary housing and stabling. | Twenty-three thousand men 
working in the flooded areas have reclaimed all but the island 
of Walcheren and even there, the last breach was closed before 
the winter gales. Coal production has been as high as 60 per 
cent. of the pre-war level. The food industries have reached 
the same pércentage. The production of a number of metal 
goods had reached §0 per cent of the pre-war rate and in most 
industries there is a steady increase in output to record each 
month, even though the total is still relatively small. 

Another sign of recovery can be seen in the reopening of 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. Again, the financial situation is 
being stabilised by a series of drastic measures. At the end of 
September, the old currency was called in and blocked. 
Whereas the circulation had reached §.5 milliard guilders in 
May, it was reduced by this means to 1.2 milliard guilders on 
October 1st. New. currency is being issued by a process of 
gradual de-blocking and the owners of blocked balances are per- 
mitted to invest their frozen funds in 3 per cent State Bonds. A 
capital levy is to be imposed later. These measures have 
greatly lessened the danger of uncontrolled inflation and inci- 
dentally somewhat checked the black market. 

With this evidence of steady recovery all about them, Dutch 
minds are beginning to move. The chief topic of conversa- 
tion is no longer food, its price and how to get it. As 
a certain standard is restored, people’s minds turn to broader 
issues—to the future of their colonial empire, to their own 

litical prospects, to the economic problems facing the Nether- 
ois in a vastly changed Europe and a vastly changed world. 
In general, the minds they bring to bear upon these problems 
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have been profoundly influenced by Occupation and Resist- 
ance. Their fight against tyranny coupled with the daily re- 
minder of the treachery of their own collaborationists has 
swung them decisively to the Left. A new radicalism is apparent 
in many of the old political groupings and thousands of citizens 
who, before the war, took no interest in politics are now enter- 
ing into eager political activity. On the other hand, one should 
not underestimate the degree of intellectual and spiritual isola- 
tion to which the Dutch people have been condemned by five 
years” enslavement. They have learned much by reflecting upon 
their own tragic experiences, but the process of applying the 
new-found knowledge to outside events is necessarily a slow 
one. This has been particularly apparent in the prolonged 
crisis over the Netherlands Indies. At first, public opinion in 
Holland was unaware of the changes the Japanese had initiated 
in the Far East. People had not fully digested the meaning 
of Queen Wilhelmina’s offer of equal partnership made in 1942. 
The general expectation was that the status quo would be 
quickly restored, a mood reinforced by the conviction of older 
members of the Dutch forces and the Netherlands Indies’ civil 
service that change in any case was undesirable. 

Professor Schermerhorn’s Government, which represents to 
a marked degree the new radical ideas of the Resistance, has 
had therefore to work on two fronts to persuade the Dutch 
people to endorse a liberal policy for Indonesia. The Govern- 
ment has been severely criticised in both Chambers—not a very 
surprising fact, since the majority of the deputies are men 
elected in 1937 and recalled to give a provisional legality to 
the present interim arrangements. At the beginning of the 
year, both Houses decided, in the teeth of Governmental oppo- 
sition, to send a parliamentary Commission to Java, not how- 
ever, as was first reported, to investigate Dr. Van Mook’s con- 
duct of the negotiations, but—much more reasonably—to gain 
a clearer picture of Indonesian conditions. At the same time, 
the Government has had to educate public opinion to the need 
for drastic change, and there can be no doubt that public 
opinion has become increasingly aware of the problem and 
increasingly ready to accept the Government’s lead. In a re- 
markable demonstration held at Amsterdam a fortnight ago, a 
vast gathering heard leaders of all parties and creeds demand 
that liberal measures should be used in dealing with Indonesia, 
and passed a resolution supporting a radical policy. 

One feature of this demonstration gives a clue to what is 
probably the most remarkable feature in the Dutch political 
renaissance. It is the coming together of men and women of 
very different ideas, background and experience in search of 
unity. Before the war, Dutch political life was a positive 
carnival of disunity. Fifty-seven parties divided the allegiance 
of 9,000,000 Netherlanders. The differences between the chief 
parties were as rigid and watertight as belief and ideology could 
make them. The Calvinists supported the Anti-Revolutionary 
Party and the Christian Historical Party on the extreme Right. 
Non-believing Conservatives gravitated towards the Liberals. 
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The Roman Catholic State Party only admitted Catholics and 
helped to keep alive and accentuate the division between 
Protestant North and Catholic South. The Socialist Party was 
predominantly marxist and atheist. There was only a small 
Communist Party but, before the war, economic discontent and 
political frustration were swelling the ranks of the Dutah Nazis. 

In the Resistance Movement, leaders and people came more 
and more to desire effective political unity. They discovered 
that differences of faith were no obstacle to a common love for 
freedom and that human values were a sufficient basis for 
common action. In this belief, the Volksbeweging, a non-party 
movement including every kind of resister, was born, with Pro- 
fessor Schermerhorn, the Prime Minister, as one of its leaders, 

After some preliminary setting to partners, the parties, early 
in the autumn, began new moves and negotiations. One of the 
first moves was the decision of the old Catholic State’ Party 
to become the Catholic People’s Party and admit non- 
Catholics to membership. But the most important develop- 
ments occurred in the Socialist °ranks. The proposal was 
elaborated that the Socialists should transform themselves into 
a much wider, less doctrinaire party in which differences of faith 
and ideology would no longer count but in which the widest 
possible cross section of the Dutch people could be united on 
the basis of a radical programme of reconstruction. This new 
Party would be called the Labour Party and among those who 
began the negotiations for a fusion were the Socialists, the 
Christian Liberals (Calvinists), the Christian Democratic Union, 
the Christoforus group (Catholics) and a number of unattached 
Resistance groupings. During the autumn, a joint committee 
elaborated a programme including the reassertion of civic 
liberties ; the need for a planned economy ; the subordina- 
tion of the means of production to the public good; the 
nationalisation of credit and a number of industries; 
self-determination for Indonesia; a strong Uno policy and 
“ regional associations ” with nations of similar culture. 

Last week in Holland the new party came into being. Profes- 
sor Schermerhorn is one of its founder members and seven 
other Ministers may become members. In a sense, it is the 
governmental party, and provided ail the various groupings fuse 
completely with it, it may be able at the May elections to secure 
a majority. However, even without a clear majority, vigorous 
government may be possible after the elections for—yet another 
sign of increased radicalism—the Catholic People’s Party has 
suggested that the Labour Party and the Catholics should agree, 
before the elections, on a common emergency programme. 

There is certainly need for a vigorous and courageous pro- 
gramme. The degree to which the country has dragged itself 
free of the German morass does not mean that an unimpeded 
road to recovery lies ahead. The central problem of immediate 
reconstruction is coal. Before the war the daily output was 
about 40,000 tons. The Germans flogged it up to 45,000 tons, 
but at liberation about 15 per cent of the mining force— 
foreigners, quislings, old men—were withdrawn. By very great 
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« ¢fforts and the elaboration of a complete system of grants, 

rations and incentives, production was dragged back to 24,000 

tons a day in November. Since then, output has fallen again, 

and Dutch leaders are speaking as seriously as Mr Shinwell of 

oe dangers to reconstruction threatened by falling coal pro- 
uction. 

Another immediate difficulty shared with this country is the 
financing of foreign trade at a time when the country is not 
yet fully producing and needs imports to reach full production. 
The Dutch have been able to make fairly subsiantial purchases 
in the United States and Canada. A group of New York banks 
gave the Dutch Goveinment a loan of $100 million in 1944 
and there is talk of two loans of $50 million each being nego- 
tiated fairly soon. In addition, the Americans have allowed the 
Dutch to purchase goods to the value of $10 million in guilders. 
Canada has also given a $100 million loan to the Netherlands 
and a $65 million loan to the Netherlands East Indies. The 
Dutch also possess frozen reserves in the United ‘States to the 
value of $200 million, but so far they have not been able to 
negotiate their release. The loans cover only a part of the Dutch 
needs for reconstruction and present the Dutch with a long-term 
problem of repayment. 


It is, indeed, the long-term issue of Holland’s economic 


future that arouses most anxiety. The wealth of the Nether- 
lands before the war rested very largely on two pillars—the 
Netherlands East Indies, with its surpluses of oil, rubber, 
quinine, teak and tropical products, and trade with Germany— 
entrepét trade, shipping, brokerage and year by year the main 
export of agricultural goods to Germany in return for machines 


University Prospect—Il 


HE preceding article dealt with the need for a greater 
number of university students on the double ground of the 
critical shortage of trained intelligences for the pure and applied 
sciences and the professions, and of the existence of latent talent 
suitable for university training, which is at present running 
to waste. Its primary conclusion was that there was an urgent 
need for doubling the number of university entrants within 
the next fifteen years, thus bringing the total of full-time students 
up to 100,000 by 1960. A secondary, but more hesitant, con- 
clusion was that by the end of 30 years, the numbers might 
be increased by a further 50,000 to a total of 150,000 in 1975. 
Since there has been a fairly steady fall in the number of children 
born each year for forty years past, a trebling of the size of the 
universities would increase the proportion of students to the 
total of young people in their age groups from 1.8 per cent in 
1938-9 to 8 per cent in 1975. It is the purpose of this article 
to discuss how those large increases can be effected in terms 
of the size and numbers of universities and the total cost of 
such an expansion. 
It is again necessary to divide the discussion of the programme 
into two main stages, the first period covering the next fifteen 
and the second from 1960 a period up to about 1975 
How is the expansion to be managed in terms of individual 
universities? There are main methods of increasing the 
numbers of places—first by expanding existing universities; 
secondly by expanding and promoting university colleges to 
independent university status; and thirdly, by creating new 
universities. Opinions differ about the optimum size of a 
university, and there is a tendency for all the larger universities 
to say that they are big enough already. In many ways, a unit 
of about 5,000 students is satisfactory, since it is large 
enough to be economical in administrative costs and provides 
a sufficient number of students in each faculty and sub-division 
of faculties, to provide a stimulating nucleus for teaching and 
research. But from the social and human point of view, a univer- 
sity of 5,000 students is very big, unless it can be broken up into 
manageable living units by the college system, which is only 
possible in a residential university. For a provincial univers'ty, 
5,000 is the absolute limit, and may well be too big unless there 
is a substantial residential element. 
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and plant. (In 1938 alone Holland imported 58 million guilders’ 
worth of plant and machine tools.) These two pillars are now 
cracked and shaking. In recent months, Ministers have re. 
peatedly stated that any surplus produced and dollars earned 


by the Netherlands East Indies will go to the reconstruction of - 


the Indies and that far from the Dutch expecting any telief 
they must make sacrifices to help Indonesia. Y 

And Germany? A pastoralised rump State will be no basis 
for entrepét trade or for the export of food. The Dutch are 
already assuming a high degree of permanent impoverishment 
in Germany. They speak of changing the basis of their economy, 
Agricultural production will be cut down and industrialisation 
increased so that the Dutch can supply the markets formerly 
supplied with industrial goods by Germany. They do not ignore 
the fact that other industrial nations—the Swedes, the Swiss, 
the Czechs, the Americans and the British—have a similar ambi- 
tion and in some ways a much better start in the race. The 
truth is that nothing can finally compensate continental Eufope 
for the loss of its largest market, and that the impact of this fact 
is likely to be felt by the Dutch sooner than by any other people, 

Yet when all the difficulties and all the readjustments that lie 
ahead are admitted, it is clear that Holland, perhaps more than 
any other nation in Western Europe, has derived sufficient 
political strength and renewal from the experience of slavery 
and isolation to redress, perhaps decisively, the appalling econo- 
mic deficits in the national balance sheet. Holland in 1939 
was a richer but not a happier country. Holland in 1946 may 
have a difficult road to follow, but the nation is marching 
strongly and in step. 


Expanding Universities 


At present Oxford, with about 5,000 students, and Cambridge, 
with about 6,000, both hold the view that they are large enough. 
This is probably nearly true, but with the acute pressure on 
university space and the special advantages of these two univer- 
sities, it would surely be unnecessarily churlish of them to make 
no contribution to the overall problem. They cannot stand aside 
from a‘ national policy of university enlargement. In the short 
term, they will in any case be meeting the post-war bulge by 
some double banking. It would be reasonable for them perma- 
nently to increase their size by about a thousand each. And if 
this were to be done, the best method would be to found two 
new colleges at each university, since it would be undesirable to 
increase perntanently the problems of attracting a larger student 
population to comparatively static college space. Most of the ex- 
isting colleges were founded by potentates of the past and there 
is no reason why the Government should not endow new colleges 
—a St. Clement’s and a St. Winston’s at each university. These 
new colleges might well be for women. 

London University is a problem on its own and needs special 
treatment. On paper, a student population of 13,000 (1938-39) 
looks impressively large. ~But the figure is misleading, for 
it is made up of a number of colleges which are almost as 


separate academically as they are geographically. The univer- 
sity has financial powers which, with the growing importance~ 
of the Treasury grant, are increasing ; but they directly affect 


only the administrative staffs of the colleges. It is an examining 
body, but as such necessarily remote and aloof. The 
students hardly make contact with the university during 
the whole of their student careers. London is a Holy 
Roman Empire of a university, and sovereignty still resides 
largely with the colleges. If the single university of 
to-day could be divided into four or five universities, each with 
a maximum of 5,000 students, would very much be lost? And 
might not quite a lot be gained? There is ample precedent in 
other countries for several universities existing side by side in a 
single city. Moreover, the colleges group themselves fairly 
simply. There is one group in Bloomsbury, of which the senior 
constituent would be University College, and to which Bedford 
and Westfield Colleges might be attached. There is another 
group in the Strand, of King’s College the London Schoo! of 
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‘cs and (at present) Birkbeck. A third group is in 
en ae a College is isolated in the East End, 
but it has an enormous population to draw on. The medical 
schools could be attached to these new universities on a 
geographical basis. This suggestion is not, of course, an essen- 
tial part of a policy of expansion. But if London’s total of 
students is to rise in proportion to the national total, the expan- 
sion will not only provide the opportunity for such fission but 
will also steadily increase the necessity for it. It well may be 
that a fifth university in the south west would later be justified. 

The provincial or, as they prefer to be called, civic, universi- 
ties, which are in large centres of population, would not find it 
difficult over a period to take 5,000 students each if there were 
the buildings, staff and scholarship funds available. At Man- 
chester, for instance, there are already long waiting lists of 
would-be entrants for next year from the schools, apart from the 
Services. Of these civic universities there are at least five which 
could expand up to §,000 students within fifteen years, and a 
number of others would could expand to 3,000 or 4,000 in the 
same period. Those universities that do not have a large popula- 
tion within daily travelling distance—such as Reading—will find 
it more difficult to expand rapidly. But with ample provision of 
halls of residence, they should find it possible, and in so doing 
will acquire a distinctive character of their own. The eight exist- 
ing English civic universities—Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Reading ‘and Sheffield—should 
not find it beyond their powers to expand to 29,000. The 
University of Wales, with its four constituent colleges, might 
increase to 7,000. Both of these increases represent more than 
a doubling, but it is in the large cities, whose students are 
mostly day students, where the most rapid increases should be 
possible. The four Scottish universities already attract a higher 
proportion of the population; their expansion cannot be expected 
to be proportionately so large. 

There remain, of existing institutions, only three university 
colleges at Exeter, Nottingham, Southampton, all of which are 
small, but form a valuable nucleus for expansion. Just before 
the war they catered for 1,300 students in all, but with adequate 
resources they might expand in fifteen years up to a total student 
population of 6,000. To confer on these colleges the status 
of universities would not by itself assure an expansion ; but it 
would be a logical accompaniment. Limitations similar to those 
at Reading apply also to Exeter and Southampton. 

These suggested increases give a total of 90,000 students by 
1960, arsl probably represent the outside limit of what it would 
be wise to attempt with the existing institutions. Moreover, if 
London is left out of account, they would bring the average size 
up to very little short of 5,000. If the total is to be brought up 
fo 100,000 there must be some new foundations. The traditional 
method of procedure would be to found new university colleges 
in centres of population, and it would be in keeping with the 
times if a group of Local Education Authorities were to join 
with the Government in taking the initiative. Three centres 
that suggest themselves are Stoke-on-Trent, Leicester and Tees- 
side. Norwich and Plymouth are other possibilities. Moreover, 
there are large populations in Lancashire and the West Riding 
beyond daily travelling distance of the four existing universities. 
New colleges might be founded at Bolton, Blackburn or Preston 
and at Bradford or Huddersfield. Hull already has a college 
which might be expanded. By these new foundations, even- 
tually to graduate to university status, the final 10,000 places 
could be provided. 


The following table summarises these suggestions : — 


1938-39 1960 

Actual Suggested 
Oxford and Cambridge .............0+e00s 11,000 13,000 
London ......... De eS Rabies Becreee 13,000 20,000 
Birmingham, Bristol, Durham, Leeds, Liver- f 
aoe Manchester, Reading, Sheffield ..... 11,500 29,000 
AAD Ds ohio BHO Kha aiad Els cOsms oBIZOKW ES 3,000 7,000 
gPensioen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews 9,500 15,000 
xeter, Nottingham, Southampton ......., 1,300 6,000 
New Foundations ...........ceccsecesecss pw 10,000 
Total........, 49,300 100,000 


It is tempting to add a third column for the further target of 
1975. But the suggested total figure of 150,000 for that year 
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is itself somewhat arbitrary and to atiempt at this stage to 


subdivide it would be even more so. But one thing is reason- 
ably clear. The 1960 figures, if they were attained, would swell 
some universities to, or even beyond, the optimum size. Some 
of the smaller foundations could continue to grow, but if a 
further large expansion is required, it could best take the form of 
more new universities. 


Here an interesting choice presents itself. If the new colleges 
are to be within reach of the students’ homes, they would have 
to be in the same places as the present universities. There is 
nothing impossible in having two universities in one city. But 
there is no point in slavish imitation of a tradition that is not 
very old. From the Middle Ages downwards, most universities 
have not drawn their students only from the area immediately - 
around them. The student tradition of the Continent is cer- 
tainly not a stay-at-home one. In the United States, many of 
the States deliberately founded their great State Universities 
in small country towns—the student like the legislator, was to 
be protected from the contamination of the great city. More- 
over, this was for many centuries the English tradition too. 
A place in any long-term policy of university expansion should 
be definitely reserved for the foundation of a few residential 
universities. A stately home on the outskirts of a small town 
would be the ideal location. 


¥* 


A programme of this nature would cost money. In the past 
universities have started slowly from small beginnings. Endow- 
ments, whether from kings or wealthy benefactors, have actually 
provided the initial impetus, which has been sustained on the 
strength of further gifts. Only since 1920 has the State provided 
a really substantial proportion of the university income. With 
an expansion of the size and speed proposed it would obviously 
be impossible to rely on private benefactions, and the Exchequer 
will have to be. the principal provider. This has already been 
partly accepted, since the Treasury grant, which was £2} million 
before the war, has already been more than doubled. 


The annual university revenue, which was {6.5 million in 
1937-8, included £2.5 million from the Treasury, £0.6 million 
as grants from local authorities, £2 million from fees (much of 
which came from local authority funds in the shape of scholar- 
ships) and {1.4 million from endowments and special services. 
Endowment income can hardly be expected to show much 
increase, and fee income will increase only if the increase is 
subsidised by the local authorities. The newly announced LCC 
scheme of maintenance grants (which will assist students coming 
from families with incomes well-over the £1,000 mark) suggests 
that funds will be more generously forthcoming. But the main 
burden must inevitably fall on national funds. 


If £64 million supported 50,000 students in 1937-38 and if 
the level of prices has permanently risen by 50 per cent, it 
might seem that £19} million would support 100,000 students in 
1960 and that £30 million would be needed in 1975. In point 
of fact, the figures are likely to be considerably larget. Stan- 
dards of equipment, both for teaching and research and for other 
purposes, need to be raised and the cost per student will rise 
sharply if there is to be any increase in the residential propor- 
tion, either by the provision of more halls of residence for the 
civic universities (which are very badly needed), or by new 
residential foundations. It would be safer to reckon with a total 
of £30 million in 1960 and £45 million in 1975, of which per- 
haps £24 million and £35 million might fall directly on the 
Exchequer. Grants for capital expenditure would, of course, 
be additional. 

These are, of course, substantial sums. But the chief reflec- 
tion they suggest is, surely, how much can be secured for so 
little money. Even the larger sum is only about half of one per 
cent of the present national income. It is minute compared 
with a contemplated expenditure on old age pensions 
in 1975 of £452 million. And for this the supply of fully-train 
minds, essential (to put the matter on its lowest plane) for a rapi 
expansion in the national income and taxable capacity, c 


be multiplied threefold. Even the most rigid apostle of economy 
should concede that this would be money very well spent. 
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NOTES OF 


The Security Council has disposed of the Indonesian issue. 
Only two of its members—Russia and Poland—voted for the 
Ukrainian resolution charging Great Britain with threatening 
international peace and security and proposing the despatch of 
a Commission of Inquiry. The motion, which required a seven to 
four majority, therefore fell to the ground. 

Viewed on a short-term basis, and in relation only to Indonesia, 
this clear-cut decision presents advantages. The reluctance of the 
Dutch and the British delegations to sanction the despatch of a 
Commission was understandable. Judging by the tone both of 
M. Manuilsky and Mr Vyshinsky’s speeches, any Commission of 
which the Russians were part would inevitably have impeded the 
jcourse of direct negotiations, and might even have fostered racial 
ibitterness. Their remarks left in no doubt the fact that they are 
mot uninterested in a settlement, but in discrediting Britain and 
acquiring new credit themselves as the champions of Asia against 
the imperialist West. 

But, taking a longer view, the decision not to send a Commis- 
ae may turn out to have been a mixed blessing. In particular, 

is a pity that Mr Bevin should have condemned the 
rinciple of a Commission of Inquiry on the grounds that 
ft infringed national sovereignty. The precedent might have 
been useful for the settlement of other disputes, and Great 
Britain has laid itself open to the accusation that it has used its 
influence to prevent “impartial” inquiry into—imter alia—the 
use of Japanese forces against native peoples. British action in 
Java can be fully justified. The troops went there on the orders 
of an Anglo-American Command. The use of Japanese soldiers 
Was temporary and far less widespread than the similar use of 
Japanese forces in China and Korea by the Chinese Government 
and by the Americans. The British Government has used all its 
§nfluence—successfully—to induce the Dutch to greater liberality. 

It can further be argued that British policy is not only justified 
lin itself, but compares very favourably in honesty and dis- 
imterestedness with the Far Eastern record of the United States 
and Russia. There is something ludicrous in the Russian dele- 
= renege stand for Far Eastern rights on the morrow of the publica- 
tion of the secret agreement which brought Russia into the war 
jagainst Japan. In this agreement, Russia received from its Allies 
not only a guarantee that all the “colonial servitudes ” imposed 
iby the Czars on China and Manchuria would be restored, but 
‘that the United States would persuade the Chinese to agree. 
‘There can have been few more cynical deals in recent diplomatic 
history. 

* * * 


The Dutch Proposals 


The Dutch proposals which Dr Van Mook has taken back to 
{Batavia have the support both of the Dutch and the British 
‘Governments, and certainly go very much further than either 

en Wilhelmina’s Declaration of 1942 or Dr Van Mook’s state- 

ent made before he left Batavia last December. The essence of 
proposal is that 

After a given preparatory period the ples of Indonesia should 

be enabled freely to decide their seliticel deuian. 


[Their right is accepted in principle to remain in association with 
(Holland or to choose complete independence. Discussion will, 
however, turn on the interim measures proposed to put Indo- 
mesians in the way of effective self-government. These measures 
are, briefly, that Indonesia shall become a commonwealth, an 
equal partner in the Netherlands kingdom, the various islands 
receiving varying degrees of autonomy ; that there shall be an 
equal and interchangeable Dutch and Indonesian citizenship ; 
that local self-government shall be assured, through a democratic 
representative body with an Indonesian majority and with a 
Cabinet responsible to it; that certain “reserved powers ”—to 
secure fundamental rights, efficient administration, and sound 
financial management—shall be exercised by a governor- 
general appointed by the Crown ; that a Central Cabinet shall be 
established representing the component parts of the kingdom to 

imperial questions of “ mutual assistance ”; that on the entry 

force of the agreement the Netherlands shall press for the 
admission of Indonesia to the United Nations. 


These proposals, interpreted in a generous spirit, offer the 
Indonesians something just short of Dominion status. Contro- 
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versy will certainly centre round the rdéle of the gOvernor-general | 


and his “ reserved powers,” and it would probably be wise on 
part of the Dutch to make concessions on this point in order to 


meet Indonesian opinion, whose dominant trend to-day appears » | 
be the desire for a full measure of independence, coupled with the _ 


negotiation of special treaties with the Dutch. The gulf to hy 
spanned between radical Dutch opinion and moderate Indonesian 
opinion is now much smaller. Unhappily, Dr Shahrir may no, 
prove to be in complete control even of his own Cabinet. The more 


generous the Dutch approach, the more ready to make com. © 


promises and save face, the more likely is Shahrir to carry. with 
him enough Indonesian opinion to make a settlement work. 


* * * 


Living Space for Uno 


Of all the criticisms levelled at Uno’s site-seeing team of | 


experts which returned last week from the United States, that 


of Senator Vandenberg is the most sensible and will be the most 
widely shared. Rejecting the pleas of the antiquarians, who ask 
why Uno need pitch on some of the oldest hamlets in New 
England, and of ,the wealthy local week-enders, who may yet 
become the world’s most vocal DPs, the Senator goes straight 
to the point. Why, he asks, is a reserve of 45 square miles needed 
when an area the size of a college campus would do? His argu- 
ment is that acres of green belt will serve to divorce the Organi. 
sation from reality ; and he is right. Even in the utility surround- 
ings which were all that London could offer, the arc lights, the 
microphones and the constant purr of cameras often turned 
important meetings into near-theatre. These artificialities need to 
be offset by a hum of passing traffic and by visible reminders, 
on the doorstep, that ordinary lives are being lived as usual just 
outside. 


A contented secretariat is essential to Uno’s well-being. Yet 
contentment will not be secured by providing green vistas and 
Hollywood accessories. Anyone who has attempted to run a 
large staff settled upon a small community (whether at Geneva 
or, during the war, in some of England’s stately homes) will bear 
witness that morale sinks if, over a period of years, that staff is 
driven in upon itself for the greater part of its leisure. Normality 
and good work are best achieved if each member can, on down- 
ing tools, melt into a wider background and take on the pro- 
tective colouring of his or her own choice. One of the strongest 
arguments against Hyde Park is that only the car-owner could 
escape from it of an evening. The same applies to any over-large 
reserve. 

Is it too late to plead that the only site which provides the right 
living conditions is one in, or close upon, the outskirts of a city. 
Perhaps the fact that a temporary site must be found, and must 
be in a town, will show delegations the good sense of responding 
to one of the pleading mayors, instead of disturbing rural areas. 


* * * 
Dollar Stringency 


The dried egg “crisis” has focused attention afresh upon 
the slenderness of the margin of dollar resources upon‘ which 
Britain is now working. How slender the margin is has not, 
unfortunately, been disclosed. Although all possible reasons 
for secrecy have disappeared, the latest official statement of 
Britain’s reserves of dollars and gold is already nearly four months 
out of date. Nor is there any means of assessing the extent of 
the intervening strain. But it is plain that the amount of cash 
in the till must now be substantially less than the £450 million 
of end-October last. For the current year Britain’s total deficit 
overseas is estimated at £750 million, and the dollar portion 
cannot be put at much less than half that sum. The reserve has 
to meet the strain not only of Britain’s own requirements—in- 
cluding the maintenance of forces overseas, relief in Europe, 
and excess “dollar” imports into the British zone in Germany 
—which together will cost £300 million in 1946—but also the 
needs of the whole sterling area. The “dollar pool” continues 
to work, but many former contributors of surpluses are now 
expecting an increasing share for their own use. 


The dried egg decision, though only recently announced, 
appears to have been made before the end: of last year, when 
the contract fell due for renewal, and when there were reasonable 
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expectations of alternative (though possibly smaller) supplies from 
the Continent. These expectations have been disappointed ; but 
the dried egg decision reflects the position as it was before Christ- 
mas, when early ratification of the dollar loan was confidently ex- 

ed. It is the sort of thing that will have to be done even 
if all goes well in Congress—a fact that should be remembered by 
all those optimists, on both sides of the Atlantic, who assume that 
substantial relaxations will follow a favourable vote in Washing- 
ton. Moreover, from figures given by Sir Wilfred Eady in 
Ottawa, it appears that Britain’s deficit for 1947 is now put at 
£500 million, whereas formerly that figure was expected to cover 
both 1947 and 1948. ; 

Meanwhile, the situation has deteriorated. Delay is, apparently, 
now the best that can be hoped for, and worse than delay is 
not to be excluded. The dollar reserving is running down. It 
is not merely a question of taking painful action in cutting off 
badly needed supplies. It is a question of the effect that 
any British action would be likely to have on the loan’s chances 
of ratification. Suppose that serious cuts were made in imports 
of tobacco and films (and the amount of short-term relief that 
could be obtained from these sources is open to doubt) which 
would be the American reaction—realisation of the importance 
of the British market, or accusations that the British were trying 
to blackmail Congress? It is very difficult to .say. 

But one thing is clear. Whether it is a question of minimising 
the risks of misunderstanding in America or of persuading the 
British people to accept restrictions that will inevitably touch their 
everyday life very closely—in either case, the best chance will 
be to make the fullest possible disclosure of the facts. 

* * x 


Food Reflections 


The debate in food in the House of Commons took place 
too late in the week to be dealt with in this week’s issue. There 
has been during this week a subtle change in the outlook on 
the food question; from the earlier despair over the shorter rations 
opinion has changed to a reluctant acceptance of their necessity. 
This being so people are gleaning every grain of comfort from 
such minor alleviations as the probable reappearance of dried egg 
in May, the prospect of more fish, and the extra variety in diet 
which will come from canned fruit and tomatoes next month. 
The efforts of the Dominions to increase their exports are par- 
ticularly welcome. 

The Minister 6f Food held a Press conference early in the 
week to “clear up a few points.” Among these were an explana- 
tion for the cut in the fats ration, with an attempt to justify its 
suddenness. He emphasised once more that his original press 
notice about dried eggs had been misunderstood. A re-examina- 
tion of the notice shows the Press were quite reasonable in their 
view of the matter. The notice referred to a “cessation of dried 
egg allocation” and hoped that “ satisfactory arrangements will 
be made later in the year which will enable the shell egg distri- 
bution to be supplemented once more with supplies of domestic 
pack dried eggs.” The indications should certainly have been 
made more definite, if the Minister intended to convey that there 
was a reasonably certain return of dried eggs later in the year. 


Meanwhile the Minister is negotiating for a further 9,000 tons 
of dried egg, in addition to the 12,000 tons already announced. 
In December, 1945, the nation was consuming 1,400 tons of 
dried egg and 4,100 tons of shell egg a week, compared to 30 tons 
and 8,600 tons respectively before the war. A ton of dried eggs, 
of course, goes much further than a ton of shell eggs. 

* * * 


After Twenty Years 


A good time was had by all on the second reading of the 
Trade Disputes Bill. It was a return to unfettered party politics, 
and the Labour back-benchers had not enjoyed themselves so 
unrestrainedly since they sang the Red Flag on the opening day 
of Parliament last August. But no one enjoyed the afternoon out 
so much as Mr Bevin, who fitted into a crowded day at Uno 
an hour of vitriolic thunder against the Conservative Party, after 
having waited for twenty years to tell his version of the General 
Strike. It was a pity that Mr Churchill, who might have given 
blow for blow and perhaps an equally interesting account from 
the Conservative Party angle of the events of 1926, was not on 
the Opposition Front Bench. 

This brief interlude in the heavy programme of economic and 
social legislation was certainly welcomed by those who took part 
in the debate, but the outside observer is left wondering whether 
it was not rather a storm in a tea-cup. The result of Wednes- 
day’s division was, after all, a foregone conclusion. The electorate 
had given the Labour Party a clear mandate to repeal the Act, 
which has always been regarded by the trade unions as a piece of 
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vindictive legislation. Both Mr Bevin and Mr Isaacs made it 
quite clear that it was the “stigma” of the Act rather than the 
actual effects on the trade union movement that they sought 
to wipe away. The position is now as it was when the Liberal 
Government introduced the Acts of 1906 and 1913. The opposi- 
tion case—put with most reasonableness by Sir John 
Anderson and with most bitterness by Mr Quintin Hogg—was 
in consequence never very convincing and made singularly little 
impression. The Government made a good case on two of the 
three main issues raised by the Bill. As Sir Hartley Shawcross 
pointed out, a strike directed against the Constitution “ always 
was and always would be illegal.” On the Civil Service issue, 
there was a wide measure of non-Labour support for the original 
proposal to amend the Act by repealing Clauses 5 and 6 and 
allowing civil servants the freedom of association in a union of 
their own choice. 

The Government’s case was least convincing on the substitution 
of contracting-out of a political fund for contracting-in. The 
analogy of a club or society is not really relevant, for a political 
party has definite social and political aims. In any case, it is 
not healthy—though it may be financially advantageous—for a 
political party to recruit the mass of human inertia which will 
not take the trouble to contract out. There is also the danger, 
though probably not a very great one, of intimidation. 

+ + * 
Outlook for Coal 


Bad news about the coal situation followed hard on the 
heels of last weekend’s food crisis. Mr. Shinwell, as the harbinger 
of gloom, did not administer quite the same shock to the public 
as Sir Ben Smith, for the coal output figures have month by 
month revealed the deterioration. im the position and the im- 
possibility of reaching the target of an additional eight million 
tons by April has long been apparent. Indeed, Mr Shinwell’s 
shocked surprise seems to be greater than the public’s. His 
mistake, perhaps, has been that he banked on receiving: fuller 
co-operation from the miners than has*in fact been forthcoming. 
There are fewer men at the coal face, their average age has risen, 
and the non-co-operative minority has increased. Absenteeism, 
according to the Minister, to-day is as high as 15-20 per cent. 

What possible answer can be given? Mr Shinwell will no doubt 
continue to appeal to the men to work harder, though it is clear 
that the mere formal act of transferring the mines to public 
ownership will make no difference in terms of output. The iron 
hand is now beginning to show through the velvet glove. The 
possibility of restoring disciplinary action against absentees is 
being discussed ; this is probably necessary, though it might be 
difficult to enforce at a time of all-round relaxation of labour 
controls. The case for increasing the miners’ rations in order 
to increase physical energy has logt no force through frequent 
repetition. The small extra cheese ration is an insufficient 
energiser for the heavy work at the coal face, and the nation as 
a whole would probably be prepared to tolerate further prefer- 
entail treatment if it produced results. 

There is no easy solution of the coal crisis. Every effort, of 
course, should be made to press on with the programme of 
mechanisation (referred to in a Business Note on page 266) and 
there must now be some engineering capacity released from the 
production of war weapons that could be utilised for mining, 
equipment. The possibility of employing prisoner-of-war labour 
is still under consideration—the miners would be well advised, 
in the national interest to withdraw their reported opposition to 
this course. One urgent need is to increase the proportion of 
underground workers to the total labour force. A renewed 
economy campaign is also clearly necessary, and such forms of 
rationing as are still politically possible (if any) will have to be 
considered. 

But the real problem is how to increase the output of the 
individual miner. Mr Shinwell put the problem very graphically 
when he said that if only the miners would put in four good days 
a week, the immediate shortage would be greatly eased. There are, 
as usual, plenty of suggestions for persuading the miners to work 
harder: bigger rations, shorter hours, more goods in the shops to 
spend their wages on. Any one of these would be worth adopting, 
even if it meant making the miners a privileged community in 
respect of rationed or scarce commedities, provided that it pro- 
duced more coal. 

* * * 


The French Budget Proposals 
French Ministers are continuing to tell the public the truth 
about the country’s economic plight, but the concrete proposals 
with which they are following up their words are so far not 
inspiring. . 
Like M. Poincaré twenty years ago, the Socialist. Minister of 
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Finance, M. André Philip, is secking salvation by way of reducing 
the Budget deficit. M. Pleven’s Budget showed a prospective 
deficit of more than frs. 300,000 million. M. Philip’s is designed 
to reduce this by frs. 170,000. He hopes to economise frs. 85,000 
million by a reduction in civil and military expenditure, and an 
equal amount by an increase in taxation (mainly on business 
transactions), by levying the tax on capital in two instead of four 
annual instalments, and the tax on wartime capital gains in one 
instead of two instalments, and, finally, by a cut in the heavy 
subsidies previously estimated to attain frs. 117,000 million this 
year. At present costs and prices the coal subsidy alone would 
have totalled no less than fr. 45,000 million in 1946. 

Technically, his Budget suffers from outworn conceptions. 
Insofar as it is designed to cut out real waste, and to economise 
resources it is a step in the right direction. But insofar as it is 
intended to shift the financial burden it contains a large element 
of old-fashioned financial jugglery. The prime requirement in 
France is a financial policy designed to bring about an increase 
in production, guided by a system of priorities. By this test M. 
Philip’s scheme is far from perfect. Politically, it has had an 
unfavourable reception in the Constituent Assembly on Tuesday. 
The criticism against higher business taxation is a reflection 
of the election-consciousness of the parties, but it was not un- 
justified ; retrenchment is no way out of France’s present 
difficulties. 


x * * 


Argentine Election Prospects 


Preparations for the presidential and parliamentary elections, 
which are due to be held in Argentina on February 24th, proceed 
amidst a welter of speculation as to whether or no Colonel Peron 
will stage a putsch before the appointed day. This is a real danger, 
for all the truncheons and most of the guns are on his side. He 
enjoys the support of several key members of the present Govern- 
ment, of the police, and of the rank and file of the army (because 
during his time in office they were well and promptly paid). In 
addition, he. is backed by the whole ignorant stratum of labour 
which is attracted by his proposals that workers should enjoy a 
25 per cent share in the profits of all enterprises, and is bewitched 
by his presentation of himself as “ Worker No. 1.” It is suspected 
that quite a proportion of Conservatives will vote for him, despite 
his large ideas about workers’ wages and bonuses, because they 
consider him a lesser evil than the “ reds” and anti-clericals who 
back his rival, Dr Tamborini. Dr Tamborini is the candidate of 
the Democratic Union, which is composed of Communists, 
Socialists and Radicals. Ranged in this camp are the bulk of 
the professional class, representatives of organised labour, and the 
business world which thinks the Perén wage policy bears no 
relation to other industrial costs. The Conservatives are not 
running a presidential candidate. 

Highly coloured stories of the Gestapo-like methods of the 
Perén group are being circulated both by Argentines and by 
foreign witnesses. The reliability of the tales is difficult to check 
but they are certainly not all untrue. The prisons of Buenos 
Aires are known to be full of inconvenient citizens, and there is 
no contesting two recent accounts, one by the Editor of Noticias 
Grdficas and the other by a prominent and courageous civil 
servant, of the unpleasant treatment meted out to them when 
each of them was recently taken for a ride by the police. 

The weakness of the opposition lies in internal dissension, in an 
anti-clerical programme which will lose it votes in rural districts, 
and ig its tendency to rely on outside help in its plight. Yet 
where is outside help to come from? No one from outside the 
American continent would presume to interfere unless a lead were 
given by the United States. Yet the vacillations of American 
policy, which in April sponsored Argentina’s candidature for Uno, 
and this week denounced the Argentine Government for enor- 
mities, many of which it was then aware of, offer no prospect of a 
lead from that direction. The current American accusation, 
which is contained in a State Department document indicting 
Argentina for creating a “totalitarian state” that is “under- 
mining ” the Americas, ends with the words: “The international 
community should be on guard.” Indeed it should, but mere 
remarks to this effect from outsiders simply enable Colonel Perén 
to work up sympathy by raging against foreign “ interference.” 
Nothing short of promises of action will check his exuberance— 
for instance, guarantees to Argentina’s neighbours of material aid 
in the event of a spread of putsches engineered from Buenos Aires. 


* x x 


Bermuda Compromise? 

The first summarised reports of the Anglo-American civilian 
aviation agreement, reached after a month’s hard negotiating 
in Bermuda, have been widely headlined as “a compromise.” 
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But, on closer inspection, the compromise is seen to be much 
more on one side than on the other. 


Over the regulation of fares and rates, it is true, the British 
have extracted an agreement from the US Government to seek 
from Congress power to fix “fair and economic” rates on inter- 
national routes. Meanwhile the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
approve the traffic and rate machinery of IATA, the international 
association of air line operators and transatlantic rates will be 
“subject to governmental review.” Exactly what this adds up to 
should Congress fail to give its approval is not yet clear. 


The British concessions to the American point of view, how- 
ever, are much more definite. Each country is free to allow its 
airlines to operate to and from the other as often as it thinks fit. 
Each country grants the reciprocal right to carry “ fifth freedom” 
traffic (intermediate traffic to or from foreign countries along the 
main route) provided only that such services are not run where 
there is no obvious demand for them. Another agreement, not 
yet fully worked out, will allow American (and British) com- 
tmhercial aircraft to make use of military air-bases developed during 
the war in Newfoundland, Bermuda and the Caribbean. With 
more aircraft to take advantage of these bases, American airlines 
will obviously get most benefit from the agreement. 


On neutral ‘ground, both parties have agreed to an initial 
schedule of world-wide air routes and to provisions for mutual 
consultation and the. reference of any dispute to an (advisory) 
decision of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organ- 
isation. ae 

In comparison with the firm stand which the British Coalition 
Government took at the Chicago Conference at the end of 1944, 
the retreat is a considerable one. Then, the British representatives 
would depart no further from their ideal of intergational regula- 
tion of both routes and frequencies than the Canadian proposals 
for a sliding scale of frequencies, based on the amount of traffic 
“on offer” over a period. What has happened since to cause 
such a sudden adaptability to the American point of view? 

* 


First, British proselytising has been far less successful, since 
the Chicago conference, than has American. Hungry for aircraft, 
many more countries have agreed to unregulated “ fifth freedom ” 
traffic than have been willing to come in with the British on 
regulated schedules. But this, by itself, is not sufficient ex- 
plantation. The inference can hardly be avoided, from the results 
of the Bermuda conference, that the British negotiators have 
either been under pressure to offer concessions which would 
help the supporters of the Loan Agreement in Congress, or their 


mandate from London is less rigid than that of their predecessors ~ 


at Chicago. A fair guess would include both factors and nothing 
less could explain so definite a change of front. 


There is undoubtedly in this country a mood of much greater 
optimism over the chances of meeting American competition in 
air transport—in the long run—than prevailed a year ago. Cer- 
tainly, if British aircraft could eventually outdistance American 
both in cheapness and in speed, regulation would cease to be a 
defence of weakness and would become a handicap to strength. 
At this stage it is still a gamble, and a gamble which needs the 
largest possible potential market for aircraft to make it come off. 


Whether, for the peaceful development of air transport the 
world over, a retreat from regulation is desirable is another 
matter. The fact is that the British retreat may not—in the long 
run—be so disastrous for the British as would have been thought 
a year ago. But this is merely to say that the British may also 
some day be the gainers by cut-throat competition. It does not 
help the smaller countries who want to take a hand in civil 
aviation. And with each concession given to the United States, 
the chances of PICAO ever becoming charged with more respon- 
sibility than a chained-up, muted watchdog recede further into 
the mists of post-war dreams. 


x -  o* * 


National Insurance—Second Reading 


As was to be expected, since it was largely an agreed Coali- 
tion measure, the second reading of the National Insurance Bill 
was carried without a division. Nevertheless, considerable dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with some of its provisions, and it was 
interesting that the main criticisms cut across party lines. Thus 
speakers from all sides of the House pleaded for more generous 
treatment for the self-employed class, who under the present 
provision will have a waiting period of 24 days before they can 
qualify for sickness benefit—a provision which will rule out the 
great majority of illnesses. Pleas to retain the services of the 
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"friendly societies also came from all parties, their case being 


most ably put by Sir Arthur Salter. Pensions for spinsters at 
the age of 55 were another claim put forward. 


Many of the criticisms and requests were such that Mr Griffiths 
will not find it difficult to dispose of them if they reappear in 
the Committee stage of the Bill. On the other hand, the general 
tenour of the debate was in favour of more and bettet benefits, 
with the exception of Mr Butler’s plea for a reconsideration of 
the favour shown to old-age pensioners, which was more than 
outweighed by several Labour suggestions for a basic pension of 
at least 30s. a week. It is thus very likely that in some matters 
at least Mr Griffiths will have to give way and that further addi- 
tions to the cost of the scheme will be made in Committee. 


On the cost of the scheme in relation to the other claims on 
the national resources, a Note in The Economist last week 
was hardly fair to Mr Butler, for he did ask that the Govern- 
ment should give some information on this point. Mr Attlee, 
however, contented himself with reaffirming that the cost of this 
particular scheme can be borne, since it only involved a redis- 
tribution of purchasing power, and with a perfunctory admission 
of the need for hard work if the benefits of the Bill are to be 
secured, But he did give an undertaking that a general economic 
survey of the sort asked for will be given “in due course.” It 
should not be deferred beyond the forthcoming Budget speech. 


* * * 


Income-Tax and National Insurance 


In November, 1944, in closing the debate on the White 
Paper on Social Insurance (Cmd. 6550), Sir John Anderson said 
that it would seem that benefits should be taxed, and that con- 
tributions should rank for tax relief, but added that “ we shall 
have the fullest opportunity of considering all that at the proper 
time.” What are the present Government’s intentions? There 
is no hint in the White Papers issued with the National Insurance 
Bill, but it is surely a most important question, affecting both the 
individual and the Exchequer. 

The individual is not at present taxed on sickness or unem- 
ployment benefit. If these benefits are now to be taxed, the new 
levels of 26s. a week for single persons and 42s. per week for 
married couples will apply in fact only to those beneficiaries 
whose total incomes for the fiscal year are below the respective tax 
exemption limits. For the majority, who are taxpayers, the 
benefits will be aggregated with their incomes for the fiscal year, 
and taxed at 3s., 6s., or 9s. in the £ (less, possibly, earned 
income relief), whichever is the maximum rate applicable in the 
particular case. The net effective benefits for taxpayers in these 
three categories, and for persons not subject to tax, are com- 
pared below with the present rates (free of tax) of sickness and 
unemployment benefis : — 


Single Married 
Person Couple 
Present Benefit—free of tax :— 
CMDR CaM rcac erties os < do's 'n tunis cai 18/- 18/- 
Unemploymemt . ci cciic cess ccc ccawesee 24/- 40/- 
Proposed Benefit (Sickness or Unemployment)— 
net of tax* at :— 
SN ee ee eS eT ee 26/- 42 /- 
le Ee ook. iNav e's nena tke s 22/6 36 /4 
Sr Made oS seal 9% chan <s -e > 19/- 30 /8 
ee SS re ae ee 15/6 25 /- 


* Assuming that benefits are eligible for “‘ earned income relief.’ 


Thus, the net benefits under the new proposals may in many 
cases be less than those under the present scheme—a position 
which may well be right in view of the overlap of PAYE re- 
funds and insurance benefits, but which nevertheless ought to be 
explained now lest it lead to dissatisfaction later. 

So far as the Exchequer is concerned, .taxation of benefits and 
tax relief on contributions will clearly affect the true cost of the 
scheme appreciably. If the institution of the new scheme is to 
coincide with a change in the relevant taxation practice, surely 
official statements as to the comparative cost of the new pro- 
posals and of the present scheme should take into account the 
altered yield of income-tax ; this altered yield will have as direct 
an effect upon the national finances as will the stated change in 
the Exchequer contribution to Social Insurance. 


* * * 


Offer or Requisition 


The decision of Guildford Borough Council to abandon the 
voluntary “ Share Your Home ” scheme, which has produced only 
a handful of offers, in favour of requisitioning is the first small, 
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breach in the dyke wall. No doubt the defence against the 
widening of the breach will be vigorous and at times desperate, 
for few things are so disagreeable as strangers in the home. But 
it is almost inevitable that the seas of the homeless should spread 
over the fat lands of the comfortably housed. It is a disagree- 
able prospect for those with rooms to spare, and because of the 
resistance they will offer, it will, no doubt, be avoided as long 
as possible. 


But it is becoming pretty clear to eveiyone that the new housing 
programme will not substantially relieve the housing shortage 
for another two years at least. Meanwhile the Ministry of Health 
and Members of Parliament are inundated with heart-rending 
tales of overcrowded rooms, the tuberculous and the fit herded 
together, fruitless tramping of the streets in search of lodging, 
and the bitterness of returning servicemen, whose year-long 
dreams of home turn out to be the unwilling hospitality of mother- 
in-law. This is after all a Socialist government and its instinct 
will be to back up local authorities, who can seek powers to 
requisition insufficiently occupied houses, but may be hesitant 
in the face of the large house-holders’ opposition. 


Even more politically awkward is the Silkin Report on House 
Conversion (commented on in The Economist of a fortnight ago). 
Something will have to be done about this source of extra house- 
room, but the Committee recommended, amongst other things, 
that landlords should be lent money by the Government to carry 
out the convers:ons. To provide capital for landlords to make 
profits would be a bitter pill for a Labour Government. What 
other course is open? It may yet be necessary for the state 
through local authorities and housing associations to carry out 
the conversions and allow the occupier, if any, to select that part 
after conversion which he wishes to continue to occupy ; and to 
give the owners the right to sell out, or to repay the state the 
value of the improvements, at the end of 20 years. 


x * * 


Murmuring Brookes 


The announcement made in the House of Commons last 
week that Sarawak is to be ceded to the British Crown can 
hardly have been unexpected, for the White Paper on the 
Malayan Union suggested that Sarawak and British North 
Boreno might come within the furisdiction of the new Governor- 
General for the Malayan area. But it has produced the unusual 
spectacle of a Labour Secretary of State making an addition to 
the dependent Empire, and of a Conservative Opposition ques- 
tioning whether the proposed cession reflects the true wishes of 
the people of Sarawak. 


In point of fact, there has been nothing high-handed about the 
Colonial Office’s action. Although Sarawak is an independent 
state, since 1888 the British Government has exercised contro! 
over its foreign relations and in 1941 was given the right to 
appoint a resident British representative to advise on certain 
matters. During the Japanese occupation, with the Rajah’s con- 
currence, the position of the British Government vis-d-vis Sara- 
wak was further considered, and it was decided that it would be 
desirable for the British representative to have an effective voice 
in internal policy, and that the Crown should be enabled to 
legislate for Sarawak under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. When 
negotiations on this basis were opened first with the Rajah’s 
representatives and later with the Rajah himself, as Mr Hall 
further informed the House of Commons, the Rajah stated that 
they did not go far enough and that the time was ripe for a 
complete cession. His personal emissary, accompanied by a high 
official of the Colonial Office, thereupon went to Sarawak and 
found the leading representatives of the people willing for the 
cession to take place. 

Before cession can take place the Rajah is to convene a meeting 
of the Supreme State Council and submit his views before them. 
This Supreme Council is largely composed of his own civil 
servants, just as the Council Negri—the legislative body also 
established by the new constitution of 1941—is also largely 
composed, both in its official and unofficial element, of persons 
appointed by the Rajah. It is thus nonsense to talk as if 
Sarawak had a democratic government, which has not been 
consulted. Under the first three Brookes, its government has been 
a benevolent paternalism, and the present Rajah realises that this 
is an anachronism. Obviously there are interested parties who are 
objecting to the cession, and they can find a focus for their objec- 
tions in the displaced heirs of the Brooke dynasty. But if the 
people of Sarawak are to take their rightful place as full members 
of the new Dominion that is envisaged in the Far East, they need 
in the meantime the full advantages of British colonial rule. In 
recognising this, the present Rajah has made a public-spirited ges- 
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‘ture, and it will be the duty of the Colonial Office for its part to 
see that Sarawak does make real progress, both politically and 
economically. This will be the real test of whether the cession is 
in the territory’s interests. 


Shorter Notes 


Elections to the Supreme Council of the USSR were held 
throughout the Union on Sunday last, and resulted in a 99.5 
per cent poll of the total of 99,550,000 registered voters. All the 
deputies elected were of the Communist and non-party bloc. 
The result is proclaimed as a wiumph for the Communist 
Party, and a mandate to its leaders to guide the nation through 
the reconstruction period, as they guided it in war. 

There should be no misunderstanding in this country of 
Marsha] Stalin’s electoral announcement that more food and 
easier living conditions were in sight. In Western Russia, at 
least, this statement means the easement from hardships incom- 
parably harder than those in Western Europe. 


* 


A National Travel, Holiday and Catering Board is proposed by 
the Catering Wages Commission, in its report on holiday and 
tourist services, which has at last been published. The Board 
would operate in two sections—one would comprise the exist- 
ing Travel Association, and develop its activities, the other would 
be concerned with improvements in catering and cooking 
standards. The Travel Development section would be financed, 
as at present, by voluntary contributions, and by a Government 
grant of {1 for every {£1 raised by subscription ; the catering 
section from a levy of Ios. per annum from alli catering estab- 
lishments. The report stresses the need for the provision of full 
information about travelling and hotel facilities, and deals also 
with the development of internal holiday services, such as holiday 
camps. The tourist industry can make an important contribution 
to building up the balance of trade, and no time should be lost 
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in setting up an organisation—on the lines proposed by the Com- 
mission—to ensure that it is organised effectively. 


* * * 


The Arab Higher Committee has happily decided, under the 
leadership of Jamal Husseini, to give evidence before the Anglo- 
American Commission that is now on its way, via Central Europe, 
to the Middle East. This decision is a great advance on its 
attitude towards the Peel Commission of 1937, which, until the 
last moments of the eleventh hour, laboured under the handicap 
of Arab refusal to testify, and while in Palestine heard evidence 
almost exclusively from British and Jewish witnesses. 


* 


News from Egypt is punctuated with reports of riots and 
demonstrations. Three people were killed in Alexandria on 
Tuesday, and two more in Zagazig on Wednesday. This public 
clamour, which is directed principally against Britain and the 
continued presence of British troops, is a measure of the pressure 
to which the public will subject its Government unless the pre- 
liminary talks lead rapidly to a new treaty. 


* 


The cheap permanent wave provided by the co-ops is in danger. 
The Hairdressers’ Trade Association has made a statement to. the 
effect that manufacturers and wholesalers who are members of the 
Association will not supply goods to hairdressers who charge prices 
lower -than the national minimum prices laid down by the Asso- 
ciation. Is straight hair to be the price of freedom? 


& 


Priority consumers of milk in September, 1945, numbered 
13 million. During the winter the average quantity consumed by 
priority classes was §.I1 pints a week, compared with 2 pints a 
week for non-priority consumers. It is satisfactory that more than 
a quarter of the population obtain the extra supplies. 
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Letters to. 


The Veto 


S1r,—May I suggest that your note on “ The Veto” is wrong? 
The veto—that is, the need for concurrent votes of all five perma- 
nent members—applies to everything not “procedural” and applies 
to Chapter VI on pacific settlement of disputes. The only differ- 
ence in respect of Chapter VI is that if one of the five is itself a 
party to a dispute it may not vote, which presumably (though the 
drafting is atrociously clumsy) means that its concurrent vote is 
not required. 

But any one of the five, if it is not itself a party to a dispute, 
can veto action under Chapter VI to its heart’s content. So 
Russia can shelter Poland or the Ukraine against any decision, 
even under Chapter VI (as, for example, in the Indonesian case). 

The evil of the veto is deeper than putting five Great Powers 
above the law. The veto enables each of these five to become 
protector, against the law, of a group of satellites. It is selective 
alliances for power politics incarnate.—Yours faithfully, 

Tuggal Hail, Chathill, Northumberland W. H. BEVERIDGE 


Railway Trucks 


Sir,—The short answer to Mr. E. R. B. Roberts, who wrote 
in your issue of February 2nd suggesting that the British standard 
railway wagons should henceforth be of the 50-tons or 60-tons 
type common in America, is that his criticisms should be directed 
at the whole structure of British industry and distribution, and 
not at the railway companies. 

As regards general merchandise traffic, the tendency before the 
war was for the average size of consignments to fall and for 
traders to require the quickest possible delivery to the widest 
possible range of destinations. The use of larger capacity wagons, 
save for certain special traffics, must involve either running the 
wagons loaded to a smaller proportion of their capacity than 
obtains at present, or delaying despatch until a good wagon-load 
can be obtained, to the detriment of prompt delivery. 

For minerals and heavy merchandise, the standard British four- 
wheeled wagon is, as a rule, the only type that industrial firms 
and collieries can conveniently handle over their private sidings, 
and with their present loading and unloading appliances. If the 
industrialists and coal distributors concerned are prepared to 
undertake the heavy capital expenditure required to enable them 
to handle the large capacity wagons of the American type sug- 
gested by Mr. Roberts, and to provide loads suited to these 
wagons, the railways would be delighted to build the vehicles. 

Mr. Roberts’ argument completely ignores the facts that the 
transport methods of any country must reflect the requirements 
and customs of its trading community ; and that approximately 
half the total wagon stock of the country is owned, not by the 
railways, but by traders.—Yours faithfully. C. H. NEWTON. 

London and North Eastern Railway, 

Dorset Square, London, N.W.1. , 


Export and Mails 


Sir,—In your issue of January 26th you published a letter 
from Mr J. A. Hertz, calling attention to trade difficulties result- 
ing from the extreme dilatoriness of the mail to the Continent. 

The plight of the trader—or would-be trader—with Egypt is 
equally bad. He has the choice between a surface mail, taking 
six to seven weeks in transit, and an air-mail taking six to seven 
days, for which latter the charges are based on the fantastic figure 
of £4,480 per ton. 

An abridged trade catalogue weighing, with its wrapper, 4 oz 
is charged for at Ios. 

Questions have been asked in Parliament, but the P.M.G. reso- 
lutely declines to give any relief, basing his refusal on the short- 
age of civilian air capacity, a deplorable situation which he evi- 
dently considers he is justified in exploiting to the financial advan- 
tage of his department, heedless of its repercussions in other 
directions. 

As a profiteering racket it is, at least within my knowledge, un- 
surpassed.—Yours faithfully, R. E. THOMas. 

56 Ovington Street, London, S.W. 3 


S1r,—It would appear that there is a conflict of opinion as to 
the length of time taken en route to Copenhagen. We are 


the Editor 


prompted to reply to the letter appearing in the January 26th 
issue under the above heading. 

Our Danish agent corresponds quite frequently, and corre- 
spondence to this address takes four days by air mail. We have 
a cable this morning with instructions against samples which 
were posted from Manchester on Friday evening of last week 
(January 25th). We would suggest that your correspondent Mr 
Hertz has been rather unfortunate. We thought that this might 
be of interest by comparison.—Yours faithfully, 

29 Minshull Street, Manchester D. Moore AND Co. 


Commodity Markets 


Sir,—Many of your readers will be grateful for the forthright 
and informative article in your issue of February 2nd. 

There is one point I would wish to add to the discussion. 
It is well illustrated by a comment of the Minister of Food when 
announcing the cut in the rations on February sth. He said, 
“T have to go out into the world and buy on a seller’s market— 
and to come here and reveal stocks openly, which makes my 
position very difficult unless I want to force the prices up 
to sky-high positions.” Will it not always be true that a Govern- 
ment engaged in bulk purchase, whether in a buyer’s or seller’s 
market, will put itself at a disadvantage by revealing the size of 
its stocks and will it not, therefore, be strongly tempted to 
conceal, or even to be deliberately deceitful about, these figures? 
And will not world trade then become a process of blind chance 
and suffer from serious discontinuities? Is there not a danger, 
if state trading becomes common, that whilst we enjoy open 
international diplomacy we shall suffer from furtive international 
economic manceuvrings? It must be remembered that before 
the war very full stocks statistics were published regularly. 

It remains only to note that in the House of Commons on the 
same day, but in another connection, Mr Dalton was explaining 
that “the Cabinet, subject always to the approval of the House 
of Commons, must be responsible . . . for economic planning.” 
How the House of Commons can give a rational approval to any 
planning withdut having detailed access to up-to-date stock 
figures—the vital figures for any planning—passes my com- 
prehension.—Yours faithfully, JoHN JEWKES 

Economics Research Section, The University, Manchester 


Frustrated Cities 


S1r,—I am directed by my council to call your attention to the 
fact that the statement to the effect that “ Plans have been pre- 
pared for the reconstruction of many ‘ blitzed” towns, but not 
a single one of them is yet in operation,” in your issue of January 
26, 1946, is not correct. 

The plan for the reconstruction of the County Borough of West 
Ham, the worst “blitzed” city in this country, nearly a third 
of which was destroyed by enemy action during the war, is in 
operation. 

Action with respect to extensive areas of the County Borough 
has already been taken under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1944, two Compulsory Purchase Orders have been sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Town and Country Planning for 
confirmation. . 

One of these Orders has been the subject of a Local Inquiry 
and the Minister’s decision thereon is awaited. 

The other Order will, it is anticipated, be confirmed at an early 
date. 

Under this latter Order, which covers an area of approximately 
50 acres, the Corporation will become owners of the land within 
the next few weeks and building operations for the construction 
of permanent houses, and the development of a planned com- 
munity area will also be commfenced within the next few 
weeks. 

A Licensing Planning Committee has been established for the 
County Borough and is already in operation. 

West Ham, an independent County Borough, outside but imme- 
diately adjacent to the Administrative County of London, is recog- 
nised by the Government as a pioneer in the field of recon- 
struction.—Yours faithfully, E. E. KInG 

County Borough of West Ham, Town Hall 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Men. Around Truman 


QO NE of the current jests of Washington refers to the Presi- 
dent in his time-honoured appointive capacity. “No one 
can deny that Mr Truman plays fair. He makes his appoint- 
ments impartially from the East and from the West—East as far 
as St. Louis and West as far as Kansas City.” As far as his 
official intimates are concerned, the President is of course well 
within the accepted boundaries of American political ethics in 
thus prefering his fellow Statesmen. That Mr Robert Hannegan, 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and Mr Charles 
Ross, the President’s Press and publicity bodyguard, should both 
be old Missourians, is regarded as both fortunate and proper. 
A similar indulgence extends to the President’s Service assistants ; 
there is General Vaughan, whose alma mater is by a remarkable 
coincidence the same Westminster College, Missouri, which Mr 
Churchill has consented to address before leaving America ; there 
is also Commodore James Vardaman, a St. Louis business man 
before joining the Naval Reserve, whose services as Naval Aide 
to Mr Truman have just been rewarded by promotion to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


These are men close to the President, whose personal accept- 
ability to him is properly rated high amongst their qualifications 
for their jobs. And even when for his major administrative ap- 
pointments the President seems to imply that, ceteris paribus, 
Missouri men are to be preferred there is no widespread objec- 
tion, even though it is realised that in such circumstances ceteris 
are traditionally paribus. Indeed, Washingtonians with good 
memories must admit that Missourians are not as numerous 
in the couloirs of the White House as were the New Yorkers who 
followed in the wake of a previous President in 1933. But where 
New York is a domicile, Missouri is a residence,"and the local 
acquaintance of a former Governor of New York represented 
a much wider range of the nation’s political talent than does the 
local acquaintance of an ex-Senator from Missouri. Thus, what- 
ever may be said in private jest, it is the poverty of talent rather 
than the identity of provenance which has excited serious critics 
of the President’s appointments. 


The Presidency is a lonely eminence, rendered even lonelier 
when you have attained it, like“Mr Truman, through accident 
and misadventure. Its crushing burden of responsibility can never 
be shuffled off on to other shoulders, but that fact only serves 
to heighten the President’s need for counsellors who will give 
selfless advice and companions who will share a confidence and 
crack a joke. At present those indispensable réles appear to 
be filled respectively by Mr Snyder and Mr Allen. Both have 
recently been singled out for particularly sharp criticism. John 
Snyder’s official post is Director of the Office of War Mobilisation 
and Reconversion—an office of central importance in the Ad- 
ministration, but it is as the closest personal friend and adviser 
of Harry Truman that his influence is most widely 
felt. As the domestic policy of the Administration runs 
into heavier and heavier seas, so a corresponding weight of criti- 
cism is levelled at the navigational advice tendered 
to the skipper by Mr Snyder. Certainly there is nothing in his 
record which encourages one to believe that he could grapple 
effectively with the present problems of the American economy. 
His previous experience was restricted to mid-western banking— 
he had been a bank liquidator in St. Louis after the collapse of 
1932 and in 1937 became manager of the local branch of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, largely on Senator Truman’s 
recommendation. When Mr Truman brought him to Washington 
he was a vice-president of the First National Bank of St. Louis. His 
experience thus parallels, rather than supplements, the President’s 
own, and his knowledge of the wider world appears similarly to 
have been restricted to service in that Missouri artillery battery 
which was commanded in the first World War by Captain Truman. 


It is understandable that someone whose background, outlook, 
tastes and temperament so nearly reproduce Mr Truman’s own 
should easily command that confidence which Presidents must 
reserve for those whose loyalty is unshakable. Mr Snyder’s 
loyalty is absolute: the trouble is that what he has to tell the 
President is merely what the President already knows or is already 
disposed to believe. 


Where Snyder leaves off George Allen, it seems, begins. If 
Mr Snyder is the Court Chamberlain, Mr. Allen is the Jester, 
His good humour and high spirits are the alleged talisman of his 
success, which admit him to the presence by day or night. None 
of his bons mots have obtained an extra-mural circulation, but it 
is probable that the contemporary humour of the White House 
travels less well than the earlier vintages bottled by the Brains 
Trust. First appearing as a confidant of Mr Truman’s during his 
vice-presidential campaign, Mr Allen later moved into the White 
House as presidential adviser as soon as Mr Truman was elevated 
to the presidency. He has just been appointed to the board of 
directors of R.F.C., but this is generally interpreted as preferment 
for services rendered rather than as implying any diversion from 
his present duties at the White House. Mr. Allen’s experience of 
public affairs has principally been confined to the government of 
the District of Columbia, with which he was concerned under 
Mr Roosevelt, and with private financial operations, particularly 
in the field of insurance. His success as liquidator of federal 
agencies, a Truman appointment, does not suggest any remark- 
able gifts for public administration and his Wall Street adventures 
have provided liberals with considerable grounds for suspicious 
head-shaking. 


In the White House Office proper there remain, of the half- 
dozen “ Assistants to the President” who operated in Mr Roose- 
velt’s day; only David Niles and Lauchlin Currie. That sage old 
counsellor, “ Sammy the Rose,” Judge Rosenman, stayed to draft 
Mr Truman’s first Message on the State of the Union and then 
retired to repair his fences in New York State. That statistical 
virtuoso, Mr Isidor Lublin, has similarly abandoned his official 
exercises in political mathematics. Captious critics are asking 
why the President wants to build a large extension to the White 
House Offices when he cannot staff the ones he has already. 


The fact is, of course, that Washington under Harry Truman is 
fast becoming a demagnetised capital. Nothing will ever reverse 
the shift of power from New York to Washington which is perhaps 
the most permanent achievement of the New Deal, but the 
attractiveness of the seat of government is a variable from adminis- 
tration to administration. The end of the war would, in any case, 
have seen the loss of much administrative talent, just as in White- 
hall, but the coincidental change of administration has greatly 
accelerated the process, The New Dealers, worn by a 12-year 
battle, catch no glint in Mr Truman’s banner which encourages 
them to fight on for their ideals ; so, for the most part, they with- 
draw to their home towns to repair, in business or in the pro- 
fessions, the fortunes which have been drained by the high prices 
or the low salaries of the capital. The ebbing New Deal still 
leaves behind on the shores of the district a civil service larger, 
better paid and politically more mature than the ragged office- 
holders of an earlier age, but the crusaders, the reformers, the 
reckless radicals of the ’thirties can find few causes, even lost ones, 
to enlist their loyalties, and as they leave Washington to return 
to their America the hum of gossip, intrigue and backstairs 
chatter which was the ceaseless accompaniment to FDR’s Washing- 
ton goes with them. 


Only two centres of attraction remain in this desert of de- 


polarisation. They are the figures, strangely enough, of Mr William 
Benton and Mr Chester Bowles, sometime public relations coun- 
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sellors of New York City and now respectively Assistant Secretary 
of State and head of the Office of Price Administration. Amidst 
the rising tide of normalcy Mrz Bowles has emerged as a pillar of 
controlling rectitude. While others quail before the clamour of 
jabour or of business, it is his long-jawed visage alone, like 
an ever-fixéd mark, that looks om tempests and is never shaken. 
The same soft voice that once advised corporation presidents on 
the best methods for inducing the public to spend money on the 
unnecessary satisfaction of illusory needs is now pleading, exhort- 
ing, expounding and refuting in a desperate endeavour to protect 
business from its Own rapacity and the consumer from his own 
appetites. At such a Horatius the ranks of Tuscany have no 
difficulty in abstaining from cheering, but the gallantry, as well 
gs the virtuosity, of his swordplay has won him the devotion of 
an influential following in the capital. 


Mr Benton has not yet created quite such a place for himself. 
Appointed only last Septerhber to head the large residue of the 
Office of War Information which was incorporated in the State 
Department, his place in the structure of government is far less 
central than that of his ex-partner, Chester Bowles. But, in the 
present Washington vacuum of idealism and purpose, Benton’s 
combination of Messianic enthusiasm and political adroitness may 
well have an influence out of proportion to his formal rédle. 
From Chicago, where he was Vice-President of the University, 
he brings the dogmatic fervour of the Robert Hutchins revela- 
tion, and something of the innate radicalism of the Corn Belt. 
An associate of Mr Eric Johnston, he has a missionary’s conviction 
that the products, if not the principles, of American free enter- 
prise should be exported all over the world. 


There is no evidence, however, that Mr Truman is going to 
run his business according to the advice of either of these two 
eminent consultants. When Bowles crosses swords with Snyder 
everything suggests that Snyder, the trusted confidant, will con- 
tinue to win. The Truman Administration is not going to be 
an administration of ideas ; it is going to be pragmatic, meaning 
that it will prefer to be wise just a little after the event, and it is 
going to pay its political debts as it goes along with gestures 
such as making Mr Ed. Pauley, the Democratic National Com- 
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mittee Treasurer, Under-Secretary of the Navy. If it has to 
recruit, it will prefer businessmen like Symington, the newly 
appointed Assistant Secretary of War for Air, conservative but 
streamlined, to liberals so labelled or intellectuals whether labelled 
or not. It is hell-bent for mediocrity, and although there are 
many critics of its course there are very few who are anxious 
to seize the tiller at the price of having to share the company 
on board. 


American Notes 
End of the New Deal ? 


Of Mr Roosevelt's Cabinet only two isolated figures now | 
remain. Mr Harold Ickes’ stormy resignation this week leaves } 
only Mr Henry Wallace in the Department of Commerce and 
Mr James Forestal in the Navy Department to maintain the 
fading illusion of continuity. It has 2'ready been rumoured that 
Mr Forestal will resign, and it may well be that he will follow 
Mr Ickes out should the President persist in pushing Mr Ed 
Pauley into the Under-Secretaryship of the Navy. 


According to Mr Ickes and other witnesses before the Senate 
Naval Committee, Mr Pauley had held out the promise of cam- 
paign contributions from oil interests, with which he was asso- 
ciated, if Mr Ickes would drop a lawsuit for Federal title to 
oil tidelands used by the Navy. Inevitably, sly comparisons with 
the unsavoury Teapot Dome scandal during the Harding Adminis- 
tration were drawn which did little good to Mr Pauley’s 
nomination. 


If Mr Truman’s request to his Secretary of the Interior “to 
be as gentle as you can” with Mr Pauley was correctly reported 
by Mr Ickes, the President has—from whatever motive—mistaken 
a self-styled “curmudgeon” for a political yes-man. Mr Ickes 
has a wide reputation for honesty, courage and plain speaking, 
and there will be few who will find it easy to share the President’s 
belief that Mr Ickes “might have been mistaken” about Mr 
Pauley. 


It is still too soon to guess at possible repercussions of this 
angry exit. Faced with so pointed a climax to the gradual but 
practically enforced defection of New Dealers, the President may 
now find it more difficult than ever to keep the necessary support 
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ot liberal opinion behind his Administration. Meanwhile, the 
disparity between the policies he professes and the men whom 
he chooses to carry them out becomes so obvious that, instead of 
holding the grudging support of both liberals and conservatives 
after the Rsosevelt manner, he may lose the backing of both. 


* * x 


Sharing the Surplus 


There has been a characteristically generous response to 
President Truman’s nine-point programme to rush American 
tood supplies to the starvation fronts. There is indignation that 
the facts of the approaching crisis had been withheld from the 
public, and, in some quarters, regrets that the wartime controls 
over consumption were so prematurely discarded. The United 
States plainly is the only country with substantial untapped sur- 
pluses of food. The President’s plan suggests that the danger of 
American failure to meet the relief quotas is due to a bottle- 
neck in inland transport as well as to less economical use of food 
than the world situation demands. 


The imposition of priorities for food will help the railways to 
meet their commitments despite the chronic overloading and 
under-maintenance inherited from war emergency, the derange- 
ments caused by bad weather and strikes at the ports, and the 
elimination, during the winter months, of the Great Lakes as an 
alternative highway. In wheat, however, there is danger of a 
shortage of supplies, despite a harvest of over 1,000 million 
bushels and a carry-over of 281 million. The “disappearance ” 
of over 800 million bushel$ during the last six months of 1945 can 
only be due to the continued feeding of wheat to livestock, a 
practice begun on a large scale in 1942 to dispose of wheat sur- 
pluses. The limiting of this extravagant habit will not be easy 
in view of the tightness of other feed grains and the disgruntle- 
ment of the farmer, still the great individualist, over wheat 
ceiling prices. There is more certainty about the 20 million 
bushels of wheat to be saved by the prohibition on the use of 
wheat in manufacturing alcohol and beer, and the 25 million 
to be saved by the increase in the extraction rate for flour, an 
austerity measure that never became necessary during the war. 
In all, it is hoped to save about 37 million bushels. 


Already there is some question in the United States whether 
measures of the proposed mildness will suffice to meet the goals. 
As the death-rolls mount, however, the goals themselves may not 
satisfy the conscience of America. In a logical world the sur- 
plus would be skimmed off by the return of rationing. But once 
the Administration committed itself to a return of domestic plenty, 
made desirable by the revival, and in the long run sound, fear of 
agricultural surpluses, it became almost impossible to turn the 
clock back. Rationing never became either popular or effective 
during the war ; and what the Roosevelt Administration failed to 
attain during hostilities is almost certainly beyond the power of 
the Truman Administration already: drowning in the tide of 
“normalcy.” Some more acceptable voluntary scheme should not 
be beyond the ingénuity of the American Samaritan. 


* * * 


“ Mediation ”’ 


Students of diplomatic phraseology would do well to direct 
their attention to the word “mediation” as recently employed 
by some American writers, of whom the most notable is Mr 

alter Lippmann. Mr Lippmann, in his tireless search for an 
American foreign policy, becomes increasingly convinced that 
“mediation” is the Sesame for lack of which Messrs 
Byrnes, Stettinius and Hull have been fumbling for so long. If 
at present the United States is at a loss for a policy in relation 
to Greece, Iran or Indonesia it is it does not realise that, 
outside those areas such as the Western Hemisphere, for whose 
security it has a “direct responsibility,” its proper réle is to act 
as “mediator” between disputants who are more “directly” in- 
volved. And the better to preserve their mediatory ‘ prestige 
Americans should scrupulously abstain from partisanship in 
matters East of Gibraltar or West of Chungking. 


The optimistic expectations latent in the last injunction should 
not lead anyone to underestimate the appeal to the present 
American. mood.of such a persuasive piece of rationalisation. 
Americans are casting about for a foreign policy and the policy 
they would like is naturally one which gives the best results for 
the least effort. “Mediation” has great overtones of historic 
appeal. It is in the line of succession to Hays’ and Root’s 
“arbitration” policies and recalls the diplomatic triumphs of 
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Teddy Roosevelt. Its implications of disinterested justice blended 
with public-spirited “availability” form an attractive bridge be. 
tween the impulse to bring the boys back home and the desip 
to make the world safe for the atom. It yokes the ideals of * Dar. 
ticipationism ” to a policy of non-intervention so speciously that 
the American who is hopeless about Europe, bored with Asia 
and nervous over Russia need accept no commitments in Tespect 
of those areas at all commensurate with the power and influeng 
of the United States in the contemporary world. For all thee 
reasons it is a strong claimant to the throne of discredited Isola. 
tionism. But the proponents of “mediation” might do wel] tp 
remember that there was a time when “ appeasement” too was q 
word with a perfectly respectable connotation. It seems a Pity 
to take another good word out of our shrinking lexicon and over. 
load it with such a freight of wishful thinking that in a few years 
it too must retire, prematurely worn out, into the infirmary that 
houses only the vocabulary of denigration. 


* * * 


Who Controls the Atom ? 


Amcrica’s atomic scientists have practically won their firg 
point. The weeks and months of agitating, explaining, organising 
and testifying so that their grave warnings might be taken to 
heart are beginning to bear fruit. The first real step was the 
appointment of the Senate Committee on Atomic Energy, with 
Senator McMahon as its chairman. That was followed up in 
December by the McMahon Bill for the domestic control and 
development of atomic energy. This made great advances on 
the earlier May-Johnson Bill, against which the scientists had 
been protesting so vigorously. 

Last week Mr Truman sent a §-point legislative pro- 
gramme to Congress proposing a civilian triumvirate charged with 
controlling the development of atomic power. In almost all 
respects the President’s recommendations endorse the demands 
of the scientists for freeing nuclear research from its wartime 
military fetters so as to allow, independent research and the 
exchange of scientific information. While the Government, Mr 
Truman thinks, should have the exclusive rights to own and 
produce “fissionable” materials (uranium, plutonium, etc), 
competitive private development from that point on would b 
given every encouragement. 

So far so good for the atomic scientists. But they have yet to 
gain official recognition, first, that there can be no secret, amid, 
secondly, that international control is the only possible defence. 
The. horrified amazement with which the Senate Committee 
learnt this week that a Government patent on the atom-bomb 
process had been taken out and seen by two officials shows how 
far they have still to go. 

The motive for the President’s statement—since there was 
sittle doubt that the Administration would support the McMahon 
Bill—was probably chiefly as a “hurry-up” gesture. So far 
nothing more has followed the first Presidential Message on 
atomic energy control on October 3rd than protracted hearings 
in committee-rooms. Scientists are now complaining that, since 
VJ-Day, research on atomic development has practically come 
to a standstill for lack of any certainty about the future. 

A further point is that the President’s civil commission would 
have the power “to carry out at once international agreements” 
on the inspection and control of atomic development. By thus pre- 
paring the ground for Uno, the President shows how far he 
has moved from his earlier and more fearful stand on complete 
secrecy. It only remains for Congress to follow. 


Shorter Notes 


An end is now in sight to the labour-front stalemate. A 
reported steel settlement for 18} cents increase of wages and 
$5 of prices, is apparently awaiting the President’s forthcoming 
statement on wage-price policy before it can be announced. 
Meanwhile, two strikes in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia have been 
called off, and cold comfort in New York will end with the 
settlement of the paralysing tug-boat strike. 

* 


Three weeks of filibuster in the Senate ended last Saturday. 
Backérs of the Fair Employment Practices Bill cleared the path 
for other urgent business by agreeing with southern filibuster‘ 
to the introduction of a closure motion limiting debate, which was 
bound to be defeated. The Bill will now return to the Senate 
calendar, where it can stay indefinitely. 
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India Faces Famine 


(From a Correspondent in Bombay) 


February Ist 

NDIA to-day faces a situation comparable with that of 1900, 

when 475,000 square miles, with a population of 59,500,000, 
were stricken by famine, which cost Rs 15 crores (£11,250,000) 
in relief. Worse still, the country’s food stocks in 1946 are far 
lower than they were in 1900. Even supplies from overseas are 
dependent on the share-out of depleted world stocks and crops. 
While it is recognised in India that only limited food grain 
imports are possible, the Combined Food Board’s recent alloca- 
tions for 1946 leave India at least a million tons short of grain. 
Even with minimum rations this gap cannot be bridged, and 
consequently thousands of people are condemned to die before 
this year’s harvests are ready in November and December. 


This crisis has risen mainly as a result of the failure of the 
north-east (winter) monsoon, on which the principal grain crops 
of Southern India depend. On the east coast it has become the 
worst drought for 30 years. As a result, Madras, which is nor- 
mally deficient by 848,000 tons of graig (mainly rice), to-day 
needs an extra million tons. On the central Deccan plateau, 
which includes parts of Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bom- 
bay, both the south-west and north-east monsoons have been 
unsatisfactory. Three of Bombay’s districts have already been 
declared scarcity areas, and it is expected that four more will 
be added to that category. Bombay is normally deficient by some 
764,000 tons of grain. At present the provincial food authorities 
are trying to obtain an extra 400,000 tons, of which they have so 
far been promised a little more than a quarter. 


The north-east monsoon has also failed in Upper India, where 
wheat crops are reported to be drought-stricken. Only in the 
irrigation areas is there any certainty of a normal crop, and this 
is in no way sufficient to meet the abnormal deficits in the rest 
of India. India has hit the worst combination of circumstances 
for food production: the failure of two consecutive monsoons. 


In the Central Assembly’s debate on the food situation at the 
end of January, the Government of India’s Food Secretary, Mr 
B. R. Sen, stated that his department was trying to induce the 
surplus provinces of the Punjab, Sind, Bihar and the United 
Provinces to stiffen up their grain procurement methods by giving 
the state a monopoly in purchasing. At the same time, the deficit 
provinces, which are also the areas most affected by the fzilure 
of the rains, were being asked to prepare for reductions in 
rations. It is obvious, however, that even these proposals cannot 
make reduced supplies meet the people’s minimum needs. 


For exampie, the Bombay authorities reckon that even if they 
receive all the grain they have been promised and manage to 
buy all that they estimate is available in their own territory, they 
have only enough to last eight months out of the ten which must 
pass before the next grain crops are ready for sale. If there is 
no relief, Bombay grain rations, already down to six and a-half 
pounds a week, will be cut by a quarter. 

The position has been deteriorating ever since it became 
apparent that the south-west monsoon crops had failed in many 
areas. But the effect has been cumulative as one surplus province 
after another has had to default on its commitments to export 
grain. The trouble is that as news of scarcity spreads procure- 
ment will become progressively difficult. Even assuming that the 
Ministries in Sind and the Punjab are capable of making their 
Cultivators disgorge every bag of grain above a minimum ration, 
the total result would not be sufficient to feed the whole of India. 

When the Food Grains Policy Committee in 1943 made its 
recommendations, undoubtedly with one eye on the difficulties of 
wartime shipping, it stated categorically that India must import 
One million tons of grain a year plus half a million tons as a buffer 


stock. That was the country’s minimum requirement from over- 
seas, and it was reckoned on the basis of pre-war net imports and 
pre-war population. Since 1939, however, India’s population has 
increased by 30 millions, and the Indian Army, more than two 
million strong, has been fed on rations far more generous than 
anything available to civilians. 


Although the Food Grains Policy Committee’s recommenda- 
tions were approved, India up to date has received only 1,700,000 
tons of imported grain, compared with the 2,750,000 tons which 
ought to have been sent here. Furthermore, it would seem that, 
in spite of the return of peace, the release of shipping from war 
purposes and the critical situation in the country, the Combined 
Food Board in Washington is not- prepared to give India even 
limited wartime supplies. It is reported that Sir Robert Hutchings 
put in a claim for 1,500,000 tons of wheat and rice, although 
the 900,000 tons now required by Bombay and Madras are over 
and above the normal deficit which on an all-India basis is at least 
a million tons a year. 


Extreme Bitterness 


This result has caused extreme bitterness in India. It is now 
realised that India, despite its large population and its services 
in the war, has no voice on this board, but must make its requests 
through the British Government representative who, incidentally, 
was able to obtain an assurance that British supplies would be 
maintained and perhaps improved. As one disgusted adviser to 
a provincial governor said, “It is almost unbelievable that India’s 
voice should be so little heard compared even with the pygmy 
nations that sit on the board.” 


Still more preposterous from India’s point of view is the report 
that the American occupation authorities in Japan are demanding 
more rice to feed the Japanese. India realises that it has not got 
sole claim on the stocks of rice available for export from Burma and 
Siam. In the case of Burma, the quantity is estimated at 160,000 
tons, and it is stated that owing to the devastated state of the 
country and poor sowings of the present crop, no more can be 
expected for twelve months. In Siam there was reported to be 
1,500,000 tons of rice for export. Reports reaching India cast 
doubt on the probability of this amount being realised. The 
reason given is that since the British Government have claimed 
it as reparations, the Siamese Government has lost interest in pro- 
curing it. Since all Asiatic farming is on a peasant basis, the 
difficulties of obtaining supplies unless there is wholehearted sup- 
port from the Governments concerned are considerable, to say 
the least. 


The feeling in India is that if anyone in Asia has to suffer it 
should be Japan. India has already lost more than a million 
people in the 1943 Bengal famine, and in spite of the apparent 
wealth piled up in the sterling balances. there are many areas 
where the under-dog has suffered badly. For example, so many 
thousands of peasants in the Central Provinces, driven to eat 
teora, a millet of poor nutritive value, are suffering from scissor 
legs (lathyrism) that the provincial government has been forced 
to limit by law the use of this grain for food. 


An outbreak of famine in the present state of India might well 
have violent political reactions. In 1943 the full force of war- 
time “ security ” was mobilised to stifle news—even inside India— 
of the Bengal famine. In 1946 there is no such excuse for silence. 


If the Indian man-in-the-street sees more rice going to Japan 
at General MacArthur’s request or improved rations. for the 
other United Nations, while his own countrymen die, he cannot 
be blamed for assuming that the freedoms for which the war 
was fought are merely Western hypocrisy in another guise. 




















Emigré Spain 
[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


February 8th 


SENOR JOSE GIRAL’S arrival in France has encouraged those 
many Frenchmen who desire the removal of General Franco into 
believing that the French Government will now proceed to a 
unilateral break with the present régime in Spain. It is thought 
that Sefior Giral will have little difficulty in forming a broad 
republican government which may even include the more liberal- 
minded among the monarchists in emigration. Six members of 
his cabinet are now in Paris with Senor Giral, four socialists and 
republicans, one Catalan, and one Basque. The Spanish Com- 
munists, who are strongly organised in France under the leader- 
ship of their famous Dolores Ibaruri, better known as La 
Pasionaria, will be offered a cabinet post ; and it is possible that 
Sefor Maura, for long the Quai d’Orsay’s “ reconciliation candi- 
date,” may also join the government. Sefior Maura tried hard 
last year to bring monarchists and republicans together, but with- 
out success. 


The programme would be for this new government to estab- 
lish itself in France, the French Government having broken with 
Franco ; and for joint efforts to be made to persuade the British 
and United States Governments to follow suit. After that, it 
is thought, General Franco would sneak quietly into exile himself. 


This seems an optimistic view. But whether or not it under- 
fates Franco’s stubbornness, the fact remains that it is a com- 
mon view in France. The villain in the piece is widely seen as 
a British Government which has allowed itself to be influenced 
by pro-Franco interests. Paris, it is claimed, is willing for an 
immediate break ; Washington would agree if only London were 
ready for it. . . . Even newspapers noted usually for their pro- 
British views and moderation share this condemnation of British 
policy towards Spain. “It is quite obvious, Ordre writes, that 
the two Anglo-Saxon Powers have given way to sordid capitalist 
interests in allowing fools to be made of them by Franco, who 
threatens the interests of every democracy as he threatens theirs, 
and undermines the foundations of the lasting peace they are 
trying to build.” Other papers are less measured in their 
language. The Spanish question is far closer to the heart of 
public opinion in France than in Great Britain. 


It is ten years since Potato Jones ran the gauntlet from Bordeaux 
to Santander, and eight since the civil war officially ended. But 
the “emigration,” which went to ground during the years of 
German occupation, is livelier than ever. Diplomatically, it may 
operate in Mexico City, Washington and latterly London (for 
it is in Washington and London, not Paris, that the exiles 
think their pressure called for); its real centre is in Southern 
France. Over 100,000 Spanish republican exiles are said to 
be in southern France, and their own organisation claims double 
this number. The streets of Toulouse are plastered with placards 
in Spanish, advertising demonstrations, dances, political jam- 
borees ; and the offshoots of exile organisations can be met with 
in Perpignan, Pau, Bordeaux, all the towns along the Pyre- 
.meean frontier. These Spaniards have full civil liberty, for the 
French state is trying to efface the memory of the pre-war con- 
centration camps into which republicans in flight across the 
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frontier were directed, and there starved and frozen and treated 
abominably. Most of them are now in regular employment, ang 
their return to Spain would be unwelcome to France, if only for 
the aggravation it would cause to local labour shortages. 


Their political organisations are busy “making contact with 
Spain.” Couriers cross the Pyrenes, or land along the coast 
employing methods of infiltration common in the war years. Some 
days ago the Spanish Government sent a Note of protest to the 
French Government provoked by the landing of some exiles 
who were said to have embarked at a port on the French Atlantic 
coast. This was one of the landings which went wrong, for the 
party ran into a patrol of Guardia Civil and failed to escape. Such 
parties take in arms and other supplies. 


News from Spain is plentiful but impossible to check. The 
Basque Government in Paris, established there since 1939, issues 
a weekly bulletin called Euzko Deya; the Catalans have ‘another 
of the same kind. Both are last-ditch republican Resistance 
organisations centred in Toulouse publish a news-letter, Unidad 
y Lucha, which appears to be of Communist inspiration. There 
are innumerable party head-quarters-in-exile, Socialists, trade 
unions, Communists, Liberals, monarchists even. The number of 
organised guerillas is claimed to be between twenty and thirty 
thousand, most of whom are in the Asturias and the central 
mountains extending to Badajoz and Ciudad Real. 

“A group of Guardia Civil from the post at Pola de Siero, 
patrolling in the guerilla zone south of Oviedo, were attacked 
by Marcenado’s group .. .” runs a typical communiqué printed 
in Unidad y Lucha. There is a ring of truth in it. The war 
years showed that armed resistance always begins with insignifi- 
cant skirmishes against police posts and patrols ; it is only later 
that the army and air force are called in to deal with forces 
grown beyond the scope of police control. 

Every now and then the Franco Government executes 
“bandits” they have captured, exactly as the Germans used to 
do. It is interesting that official announcements have lately 
admitted that those “bandits” were engaged in armed actions 
against the state. Several of them are known to have come from 
France. A certain Cristino Garcia was arrested in Madrid last 
November and is to be executed this week. British liaison officers 
with the Maquis remember him as having been the leader of a 
fighting group in the Vaucluse in 1944. 

While the resistance is bracing itself inside Spain by potting 
at policemen and seizing their arms, the diplomatists in France 
have managed to agree among themselves on a common front 
against Franco. “Remove Franco first,” they argue, “ until then 
it is useless to expect the Spanish people, as you insist, to 
declare itself.” The moderates argue that Allied policy is driving 
Spain towards a second civil war, because it is forcing political 
expression into the violence of open resistance, and thereby 
recreating conditions comparable to those of 1936. It is still not 
too late, they argue, for the Allies to break with General Franco 
in favour of a broad coalition extending from the monarchists 
to the Communists. Even the Spanish Communists party has 
declared for this. 

It is probable that the removal of Franco is the one issue upon 
which all in exile are agreed. Until that happens, they feel, 
there is no hope of development in the political situation. It 
seems clear that the bitterness which is growing up can scarcely 
end in anything short of shooting ; and patience and toleration— 
conditions important to a democratic Spain—are likely to be 
among the first casualties. 
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THE BUSINESS -WORLD 





Banking Under Control 


HE Bank of England Bill on Monday completed its journey 
through both Houses, and now emerges, in 
Chancellor’s phrase, as a “ streamlined Socialist statute ”—the 
first characteristic piece of Socialist legislation. The debates, as 
always On monetary matters, have been disappointing. Hardly 
any fresh light has been shed upon the structure and working 
of the Bank in the past, and little more upon the way in which 
it—and the banking system as a whole—is expected to work in 
future. And some vital aspects of the proposals have never 
been really adequately discussed at all. The blame for that 
naturally rests upon the Opposition—and the bankers them- 
selves. The measure that emerges is, however, less streamlined 
than the first draft. Effective pressure at some points has 
secured two or three quite useful amendments. But the Govern- 
ment has protected the streamlining by the well-tried but un- 
satisfactory expedient of countering amendments, wherever 
possible, by giving informal pledges about its intentions. This 
makes it the more desirable to take stock of the amendments, 
to record the pledges, and to attempt to piece together the 
scattered (and sometimes conflicting) evidence of what the 

Government has in mind. 

About the nationalisation project as such; and its effect upon 
the Bank, there is little that need be added to what was said 
in these columns when the Bill was first introduced. Only two 
new facts have emerged, apart from some vague allusions to the 
amount of the reserves. First, the Government will publish an 
annual report on the Bank’s operations—and desires to give 
the maximum information consistent with the public interest 
(but, rather ominously, will be guided on this matter by the 
views of the Bank itself). Secondly, it does not intend that 
the amount of the Bank’s half-yearly payment to the Treasury 
shall vary from the amount of the former half-yearly dividend. 
It has also been reaffirmed that the Governinent will not inter- 
fere in the day-to-day working of the Bank, neither will the 
Bank’s staff, salaries or conditions of service be assimilated to 
those of the Civil Service. 

In short, nothing has happened to alter the original impres- 
sion that the nationalised Bank of 1946 will not differ in any 
fundamental way from the privately-owned Bank of 1945—0r, 
for that matter, of the past decade. . The Court willbe smaller, 
and its composition somewhat altered, but the staff and principal 
executives will be the same. More inforntation, it is hoped, 
will be regularly forthcoming about the policies that are being 
pursued and the techniques required to implement them. And 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will no longer be able to hide 
behind the screen of a technically private institution when 
monetary policy is called in question before Parliament—which 
is perhaps the one indisputable gain that results from the whole 
measure. But, despite these differences, the regular working 
of the Bank will continue as before. The broad strategy will be 
neither more nor less dominated by Government policy than 
in recent years, whilst the tactics will be the Bank’s own affair. 


* 


Whether the same can be said of the commercial banking 
system is much less certain. Of the six amendments that resulted 
from the debates, four related to the powers given by the Bill 
to direct the commercial banks—and the other two were purely 
formal.. In thus concentrating upon Clause 4 (3), Parliament 
showed good sense, for this is certainly the most important 
provision in the whole plan. The effect has been to provide 
three valuable safeguards (which incidentally meet the two 
@pecific criticisms made in these columns when the Bill was first 
published) and one important. clarification. 

In the first place, it is now certain that the new powers of 





the Bank (exercisable only on specific authority from the 
Treasury) to direct a banker to carry out its wishes cannot 
be used so as to victimise any particular customer or to compel 
disclosure of his circumstances. Secondly, no direction can be 
given without prior consultation with the banker concerned, 
who will have the right to discuss the matter beforehand direct 
with the Treasury (though in the presence of the Governor of 
the Bank). It is implicit in this provision for prior consultation 
that an aggrieved banker could ventilate the whole matter in 
public, either through the Press or by getting it raised in 
Parliament, except in those cases in which the Official Secrets 
Act might apply. A third amendment safeguards these facilities 
for publicity by putting upon the Treasury the whole onus of 
saying when the Official Secrets Act does apply. 


Fourthly—and here is the important clarification—it has been 
put beyond doubt that any directions authorised by the Treasury 
must proceed from the initiative of the Bank, whether the object 
is to secure information or to enforce recommendations. More- 
over, the Treasury cannot circumvent this safeguard—the most 
valuable one of all—by using its own powers to direct the Bank. 
It cannot direct what’ the Bank shall think necessary in the 
national interest. Nor,apparently,if Treasury and Bank disagreed 
about action affecting the commercial banks, could the Treasury 
direct the Bank with the object of creating such a situation as 
might lead the Bank then to regard the action originally pro- 
posed as in the public interest. The authority for this is an 
impromptu interpretation by the Lord Chancellor, later en- 
dorsed by the Government: 


. . . The condition of the use of this machinery altogether 
is plain. It is what the Bank think. Unless the Bank think it 
is in the public interest they cannot use this - particular 
machinery at all. The general wording of subsection (1) [quoted 
below] could not cover the same topic as the particular wording 
in subsection (3). 

So much for the formal amendments. But the powers that now 
emerge are so important that, before passing to the informal 
pledges, it is desirable to put the final text on record: 


4.—(1) The Treasury may from time to time give such direc- 
tions to the Bank as after consultation with the Governor of 
the Bank they think necessary ig the public interest. 

(2) Subject to any such directions the affairs of the Bank shall 
be managed by the Court of Directors in accordance with such 
provisions (if any) in that behalf as may be contained in any 
charter of the Bank for the time being in force and any bye- 
laws made thereunder. 

(3) The Bank, if they think it necessary in the public interest, 
may request information from and make recommendations to 
bankers, and may, if so authorised by the Treasury, issue 
directions for the purpose of securing that effect is given to 
any such request or recommendation: : 

Provided that: 

(a) no such request or recommendation shall be made 

with respect to the affairs of any particular customer of a 

banker ; and 


(b) before authorising the issue of any such directions 
the Treasury shall give the banker concerned, or such persons 
as appear to them to represent him, an opportunity of making 
representations with respect thereto. 


(4) If, at any time before any recommendations or directions 
are made or given in writing to a banker under the last fore- 
going subsection, the Treasury certify that it is necessary in 
the public interest that the recommendations or directions 
should be kept secret, and the certificate is transmitted to the 
banker together with the recommiendations or directions, the 
recommendations or directions shall be deemed, for the purpose 
of Section two of the Official Secrets Act, 191m . . . to be a: 
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document entrusted in confidence to the banker by a person 

holding office under His Majesty. ... 

(5) Save as provided in the last foregoing subsection, nothing 
in the Official Secrets Acts, 1911 to 1939, shall apply to any 
request, recommendations or directions made or given to a 
banker under subsection (3) of this section. 

The provisos to subsection (3) and the whole of subsections (4) 
and (5) are additions to the original Bill. 

The Government has therefore secured the powers for which 
it asked. The assurance of publicity may impose a general 
sanction, but, except for the protection of the specific banker- 
customer relationship, the amendments have not in any way 
narrowed the possible range of control. The same is true of 
the informal pledges. The Chancellor has agreed that, if ques- 
tioned in the House about the giving of directions, he would be 
obliged to answer ; and, subject to the possible need for secrecy 
cee may now be presumed to arise only where the Official 

ts Act would apply), to afford the usual facilities for debate. 

He has undertaken that any banker concerned should have direct 
access to him personally. And he has declared that he has no 
intention of interfering with the daily work and routine of the 
joint-stock banks. But he has said very little about what he 
really does intend to do. 

It is clear, none the less, that much more may be in contem- 
plation than was generally assumed at the outset. Then it was 
said that the Bill woulti do no more than make to-day’s law fit 
to-day’s facts, and Clause 4 (3) was portrayed as a means of 
extracting information rather than an instrument for influencing 
the policies or conduct of the banks. But even in October the 
Chancellor was saying that the purpose of the Bill was to ensure 
“the smooth and efficient growth of our financial and banking 
system to meet the needs of the future ”—the Socialist future. 
By December he was more specific, and Clause 4 (3), so far 
from being directed simply towards fact-finding, was elevated 
to a position complementary to that of the impending Invest- 
ment Bill: 

. it is essential that we should be able, in the last resort, 
to establish priorities in the disposal of short-term funds in 
the same manner as we shall, in a later measure . . . assure 
priorities of national interest in regard to long-term credit. 

Moreover, this power over the distribution of credit might well 
be used positively as well as negatively— 

. . . it may be desirable, in certain circumstances, to urge 
the banks to devote their resources to one or other form of 
investment, which it was felt by the Government and by the 
Bank of England was necessary in the interests of a planned 
priority, with a view to securing full employment in the country 
and building up our export trade and other necessary elements 
in Our economy. 


Again, when Opposition speakers in both Houses expressed 
horror at the prospect that the authorities might interfere with 
what they called the “ fluidity ” ratio of the commercial banks, 
the reactions of the Government (and, even more, of some of 
its supporters who may be presumed to know what it has in 
mind) plainly showed that such action was not outside the 
range of possibility. 

There is no disputing the logic of these arguments. If the 
Government is to evolve a planned economy, for which it has 
a clear mandate, it must be given the instruments of planning— 
though in the field of floating capital, as in that of long-term 
investment, financial controls are a poor substitute for physical 
controls. But there is no sign that the Government, any more 
than the bankers themselves, has yet appreciated the full impli- 
cations of its ideas, so far as the commercial banking system 
is concerned. This lack of perception possibly arises from the 

hypothesis that what is being done is simply to formalise 
the present system. The fact is that the moral power of the 
Bank to influence the commercial banks—as distinct from its 
quantitative control of the volume of credit—has always been 
very sparingly used. Only very rarely indeed, if at all, would 
any expression of the Bank’s opinion of what ought to be done 
hhave been backed. by any hint of pressure. And there was 
certainly no precedent for the general directive about advances 
policy that came from the Chancellor in the early days of the 
war. There is a wholly false perspective in the view that the 
powers over the distribution of credit created by Clause 4 simply 
“ continue ” (while formalising) the existing system. 
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In the first place, the wartime powers were not expected to 
outlast the war, or, at most, the transition. Secondly, the effect 
of comparable powers in peace may be very different from that 
of the wartime powers. Control in war was mainly negative 
in its effect, and, given the physical controls, simply stopped 
the banks from lending in directions in which it would in any 
case have been against their own immediate intetests to lend. 
And, to the extent that the effect was positive, the banks were 
mainly lending to contractors or others directly dependent upon 
the Government, where the risk of loss was usually almost negli- 
gible. In peacetime, the very opposite conditions are likely 
to obtain. Suppose the Government rules that a given line of 
production is not “ credit-worthy” in the social sense. Custo- 
mer A, who had a good EPT standard and did lucrative sub- 
contracting during the war, now draws freely on his credit 
balance to finance precisely that form of production. Customer 
B, in the same line of business, spent the war in uniform (or 
was “ concentrated ”); he now needs finance and is obviously a 
good risk, but the bank is debarred from lending. Again, on 
the positive side, the socially credit-worthy groups will no longer 
be predominantly Government contractors (if they were, they 
would get their credit with great ease in any event) and may 
well include many who, by normal tests, are commercially of 
very doubtful credit standing. 

Wartime experience, admittedly, suggests that a really bad 
commercial risk is generally a bad risk from any standpoint; 
and the Clause 4 powers, very properly, cannot be used to 
override a banker’s judgment in individual cases. But the 
fact remains that control of this kind may deprive the banks of 
their more profitable business and may tend to force them 
into the less profitable business on a scale beyond what they 
would otherwise have thought prudent. 

This may be desirable; but it is definitely not consistent with 
the present banking structure. For a time, the consequences of 
interference with the banks’ freedom to choose their own risks 
might be absorbed within the system without. visible effect. 
But such control as this, once established, is apt to become 
steadily more pronounced. If that happened, the Government 
would sooner or later have to choose between guaranteeing the 
position of both bank depositors and shareholders or nationalis- 
ing the banks outright. Mr Dalton plainly does not want to do 
either of these things. He believes the banks have “ an essential 
part to play in the national plan . . . with large opportunities for 
service and full facilities for consultation.” On the other hand, 
the possibility that official action will impinge upon bank earn- 
ings is not ruled out: all that is ruled out (in Mr Dalton’s mind, 
not by the Act itself) is pressure on the banks to lend direc- 
tions which seem to them “ seriously likely to involve them in 
grave losses.” There has been no word about the position of the 
bank shareholders. Lord Pethick-Lawrence, however, has 
moved faster than the Chancellor in this particular. He was 
unable to say what would happen if directions forced the banks 
into loss, but believes that the Government already stands be- 
hind the banks. In one sense this is true, but the position has 
certainly not yet been reached at which “the banks have not 
got to be so absolutely particular about their credits as in the 
old days when they were dependent entirely on their own re- 
sources.” 

For all that, the tendency looks unmistakable. And it is 
not likely to be arrested by the safeguards in the Act. The 
fact that everything must proceed from the initiative of the 
Bank will prevent sudden or really sweeping change, but it will 
not stop a Government with popular support from moving in 
the direction it wants to go. Since the Government was deter- 
mined to formalise, it is a pity these matters were not carried 
to their logical conclusions in the Act—or at least in the debates. 
As it is, there is a basic contradiction between the Chancellor's 
new powers and his desire for an independent race of bankers 
whose enterprising service and advice are worth having. When 
to the potential effects of direction are added those of the pre- 
ponderance of Government securities in bank assets, it certainly 
appears that the long-term drift must be towards a rule-of-thumb 
routine banking. Is this too pessimistic a view? Admittedly, 
the Chancellor has said that Clause 4(3) might be a dead letter. 
But does he really mean more than that the big stick may be 
none the less effective for being kept tactfully out of sight? 
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Statistical Light 


HE publication, six months after the end of the war, of 

the first issue of the Monthly Digest of Statistics is the 
most important statistical event for many years. For the first 
time since the publication of industrial production statistics 
ceased, early in the war, a wide range of British output figures 
is available to the general public ; and for the first time in 
history these figures are issued in a single volume together 
with an impressive collection of statistics of consumption and 
stocks, all in non-monetary terms. It is true that this handsome 
ration of jam is sandwiched between thick slices of statistical 
bread-and-margarine. The figures of employment, external 
trade, fuel and power and wages and prices which make up 
about half of the new volume are for the most part available 
elsewhere. But the combination of new and old is far from 
being unappetising. Not only do old series reappear after too 
long an absence ; there are also certain tables which have 
never previously seen the light of day outside the wide—but 
nevertheless restricted—circle of the war-time civil service. 
That minor horror of war, the statistical blackout, is now 
lifted ; and into the rather unaccustomed hands of the public 
is given a useful battery of searchlights, some of new and 
hitherto undisclosed types. 

It will take a little time to put this apparatus to full test. 
The usefulness of the Digest will depend not only on the infor- 
mation it contains but on the structure which can be built on 
the foundation it provides. The introduction says that “ the 
aim is to publish in summary form statistics which show the 
changing pattern of the economic activity of the country.” The 
enlightened co-operation of the users, as well as the continued 
efforts of the providers, will be needed if this end is to be 
achieved. It is difficult to measure how far a pattern emerges 
from the statistical materials provided—it is a collection of 
sources, rather than a comparison of basic economic data—but 
first impressions are good. It is clear, first, that the Govern- 
ment has made a handsome, if somewhat belated, instalment 
of amends for years of silence ; and, secondly, that the Central 
Statistical Office, whose name appears at the head of the 
document, has made an elegant peace-time bow. Of the Central 
Statistical Office little is known and much is expected. It came 
into existence during the war ; it occupies a strong position in 
the Offices of the Cabinet ; and it will continue as a permanent 
organ of the public service. It has a remarkably small staff 
of some twenty qualified statisticians, all drawn from outside 
the ranks of the regular Civil Service. During the war it pro- 
duced, in conjunction with the Treasury, the annual White 
Paper on the National Income and a single but distinguished 
White Paper on Statistics relating to the War Effort. That, 
apart from the production this week of its first Monthly Digest 
of Statistics, is the extent of the public’s knowledge. On this 
somewhat narrow basis there has been built a considerable 
structure of esteem, goodwill and hope. All three will be 


strengthened by the patent excellence of the new Digest— 
excellence of form as well as of content. The public appetite 
for more information covering an increasingly broad field will 
certainly be sharpened. The Economist will be happy to re- 
produce as much of the new material as space permits from time 
to time ; the short selection of tables reprinted on page 274 
e this week’s issue are a mere appetiser culled from a larger 
east. 

The Digest is divided into eleven sections covering respec- 
tively employment, fuel and power, raw materials, manufac- 
tured goods, building, agriculture and food, external trade, 
merchant shipping, inland transport, finance, and wages and 
prices. The principle on which the sections are ordered is 
not obvious, but nobody willexperience great difficulty in 
finding a way about the document, and an admirable index is 
provided. A companion volume of definitions of items and 
units can also be used in conjunction with this and later issues 
of the Digest. Any practised user of statistics knows how 
many small but insistent questions such a handbook can answer 
and he will be duly grateful for this guide to what is in the 
figures. A little more guidance about the limitations of the 
tables—an indication of what is not in the figures—might 
have been helpful, but to meet such refined requirements and, 
at the same time, to keep the definitions within reasonable 
bounds would have been a difficult task 

The middle sections on raw materials, manufactured goods, 
building, and agriculture and food will attract most attention 
at the outset since they contain the largest proportion of new, 
matter. The range of raw materials shown is longer than any, 
appearing in a single pre-war document and includes iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals, timber, textiles, hides and skins, 
rubber and chemicals. In many cases there is a complete run 
of figures from 1935. Production figures are given im all cases, 
and consumption and stocks figures in some cases. The reasons. 
for the omission of many stocks series are not always clear, 
but gaps are less likely to attract attention at present than the 
wealth of the material included. In some cases—for example, 
paper-making materials—the detail shown is as much as could 
be desired. The figures on manufactured goods—from double-' 
bedsteads to dustbins and from passenger cars to pullovers— 
will be of critical interest to consumers on short rations, and so 
will the four tables on building to those urgently needing: 
accommodation. The food figures cover a wide range but they 
contain the unpleasant revelation—now a routine occurrence in’ 
this field—that no figures whatever are given about food stocks.| 
This. point is examined more closely later. 

In its technique of statistical presentation, the Digest bears 
the marks of a process of polishing and a: striving after perfec- 
tion which, for a publication at the beginning of a long life, is 
sensibly dictated by practical considerations. Care spent 
now will mean a vast saving of trouble later on. To many 
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future generations of business men, civil servants, economists 
and journalists the Digest will be an indispensable tool. It is 
most important that it should be easy to handle. Moreover 
no statistical series which is liable to have its basis altered at 
all frequently can possibly achieve its full value as an instrument 
or as a record. Something as near perfection as possible is 
needed from the outset. Is it, then, too late to have the figures 
shown throughout in absolute numbers rather than in weekly 
averages? This perverse trick has already claimed its casualties 
among the first users of the document. What the public really 
requires of its hired suppliers of statistics is basic material. 
It can work out its own averages, and they will not necessarily 
be weekly ones. Anyone attempting to work back from averages 
to actual figures who is confronted with the statement that 
“Figures computed from calendar months are obtained by 
multiplying the monthly figure by seven and dividing by the 
number of days in the month,” may be tempted to feel that 
some slightly demented arithmetician has been amusing himself 
at the taxpayers’ expense. These are pinpricks which may 
become painful when administered over a series of years. The 
CSO might consider whether they cannot combine the elegance 
of presentation of their first digest with the fuller factual treat- 
ment of the best American Statistical Sources, or, in its financial 
section, with the Bank of England Statistical Summary, which 
is now to be discontinued after 14 years of valuable life. Again, 
‘sufferers from, say, the farrago of fantastic units employed in 
the Trade Accounts may well beg the Central Statistical Office 
not to heap more such miseries upon them. But in general the 
Digest is a model of clarity and technical skill. It would be a 
pity if it were marred in its early days by technical blots. 

Much can be said in praise of what the Digest does.. But 
the attribution of blame for what it does not do cannot be 
shirked, though some care must be exercised to see that it 
strikes at the right spot. Clearly the omission of stocks of iron 
and steel, timber and, above all, of food cannot be allowed to 
go unnoticed. In fact the decision to leave these figures out 
(for such a decision must have been knowingly taken when so 
much was put in) is a severe blow at the cause of enlightenment. 
The Central Statistical Office rightly quotes at the foot of each 
table the sources from which the figures are drawn and it does 
not need a clairvoyant’s powers to see that the sources from 
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which the statistical waters are not welling up unmuddied are 
the Iron and Steel Control, the Timber Control and the Minis- 
try of Food. The Economist has already drawn attention to 
the pernicious argument that certain classes of facts (some of 
them freely available before the war) are not fit for public con- 
sumption but can be made available to all civil servants—who 
will understand. If this influence has been at work here, then 
the sooner it is rooted out the better, before it does any more 
damage. Even Sir Ben Smith’s somewhat belated argument 
that we dare not reveal the size of our stocks to the raveni 
wolves of a sellers’ market in food is a little thin. Would the 
Ministry of Food be willing to publish the stock figures if the 
stocks were large? ‘It is worth noticing in passing that jealousy 
in the retention of information is not confined to Government 
officials. The steel stock figures which have apparently been 
denied to the Central Statistical Office for use in the Digest, 
and which are an essential element in such*a compendious 
document, have actually appeared in the Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion’s new publication. Does not this carry the doctrine of 
private property in information as far as most Government 
departments would take it? 

The Monthly Digest of Statistics will automatically take a 
prominent place in every ‘statistical library in the world. Its 
appearance is the starting signal for intensive study, in which 
the firmness of the figures as a basis for further research will 
be tested and from which new fields of enquiry will emerge. 
In the long run this last stage will be the most important. 
Everybody will ask for more. On the willingness and ability 
of the Central Statistical Office, with the assistance of the 
departments where the figures originate to meet the new de- 
mands will depend the continuance of that respect for the 
CSO which the present publication has enhanced. Incidentally, 
will the series which are provided by the Controls be continued 
after the Controls are disbanded? There is a rather ominous 
air of finality about the title “ Monthly Digest of Statistics” 
which is not altogether dispelled by the promise that its con- 
tents will be modified from time to time. There is room for 
more than one Digest, for the demand for more new statistics 
will exceed what can be comprehended within the covers of a 
single volume. The Central Statistical Office will not be playing 
its fullest part until this demand is met. 


Business Notes 


‘Two and Three-quarters Per Cent 


During the past fortnight the attention of the gilt-edged 
market has been fastened on the Chancellor’s possible target of 
2? per cent for long-term borrowing. This is the rate assumed 
by the Government Actuary in calculating the commitments 
under the National Insurance*Bill—and for reasons put forward 
in The Economist of February 2nd (page 171) it may have been 
framed conservatively. Now comes a test for the 23 per cent 
rate. Holders of £3,546,736 of 44 per cent “D™” stock of the 
Metropolitan Water Board have this week been offered the oppor- 
tunity of conversion, to the extent of £2,000,000, into 2} per cent 
“F” stock, 1971-76. 

This conversion is interesting in several respects. The new 
stock will be issued at a one point discount ; the balance of rather 
more than £14 million will be repaid in cash on May 15th ; and 
the conversion lists will be closed when applications for £2 million 
of new stock have been received from “D” stockholders, or in 
any case not later than April 15th. In other words, arrangements 
have been made to keep the offer open for a maximum period of 
two months, unless it is fully.smbscribed sooner. Any stock not 
issued in exchange for “D™” stock will be taken up for cash 
at £99. 

A conversion period of this length obviously provides a useful 
testing period during which the authorities, and the investor, 
can gauge the trend of long-term interest rates. Judged by 
present indications, the best has been squeezed at the price—for 
the 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1965-75 (most nearly comparable 
' with the new stock) are now yielding £2 16s. 5d.-per cent gross 


to latest redemption. The two months’ period will provide con-, 
ditions not dissimilar from those which obtain during the 
currency of a “tap” issue, and the progress of the new loan may. 
be regarded as an interesting laboratory experiment to determine’ 


whether a 22 per cent long-term interest basis can be firmly 
established during the next month or two. Such forcing tactics 
have been tried before—the fate of the 23 per cent LCC loan 
early in 1935 is still fresh in the memory of gilt-edged investors. 
But on this occasion the Chancellor’s whip cracks far more loudly. 
Will it be sufficient toa.induce investors to play the part of tame 
seals in the waters of Rosebery Avenue? 
* 


The balance of forces in the equity market has not moved 
decisively this week. But symptoms already apparent a week 
ago have at least not been appeased. To the already long tale of 
woe recently presented to the public, Mr Shinwell has added his 
further warning (he, at any rate, has been consistent in his pre- 
dictions) that the coal shortage has reached so critical a pass that 
it threatens the maintenance of industrial production. The in- 
vestor and the consumer are left with the impression that every 
adversity is locked with another adversity, and they see no 
obvious way of release, 

This puts the issue too simply, but it lies at the root of the 
present check to ordinary share values. On Thursday last week, 
the Financial News index of ordinary share prices stood at 116.2; 
by Wednesday this week it had fallen to 115.3. Business has 
fallen further, but perhaps the most significant feature of the 
market’s present condition is the crumbling tendency of prices 
on comparative light selling. 


* * * 
Anglo-French Financial Agreement . 
The objects of the Anglo-French Financial Agreement of 


: March, 1945, due to-expire at the end of this month, were to 
_ achieve the settlement of a multitude of inter-governmental war- 
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time claims, and, by way of mutual credits of £100 million and 
frs. 20,000 million, to remove the purely financial obstacles to a 
revival of trade between the sterling area and the franc area. 
The balance of inter-governmental claims was then still unknown, 
but it was estimated that 


the excess of the sterling monies in the United Kingdom belong- 

ing at the date of this agreement to persons resident in Continental 

France over the franc monies belonging at the same date in Con- 

tinental France to persons resident in the United Kingdom 
was about £40 million. It was assumed that, after the requisi- 
tioning of French funds in this country, the French Government 
would be left with a credit balance, though one below £40 million. 
No details have yet been published about the state of those 
accounts. It is known, however, that they have not been finally 
settled. There has been considerable delay, for example, in the 
requisitioning of French funds in this country; the procedure 
was settled as late as last August and the transfer of the French- 
owned funds—held by the Custodian of Enemy Property—to the 
French Government has proved to be a slow process. 

As is well known, the credit of £100 million granted to France 
has been substantially overdrawn, perhaps by as much as 
£40 million. This does not mean that French purchases in the 
sterling area have in fact reached £140 million, for £40 million 
of the credit had to be paid by the French into a special account 
created for the adjustment of inter-governmental wartime debts. 
In other words, the excess is largely the result of the difficulties 
encountered by the French Government in taking over 
French funds in this country. Nevertheless, the purchases of the 
French Government in the sterling area, especially in this country, 
have been heavy. French purchases stand to British purchases 
in the ratio of about ten to one. Consequently, France has 
become a heavy debtor on current account, perhaps to the extent 
of £90 million during the year ending on February 28th. By 
the Agreement, the French Government will have to pay in gold 
for one-third of its total purchases (as distinct from the excess of 
French over British purchases) in the sterling area. Any remain- 
ing amount due, perhaps £60 million, is to be paid from the 
balance, if any, in the debt adjustment account ; if this balance 
is insufficient, the residue is to be carried forward on conditions 
to be agreed between the two countries. Since the French funds 
in this country have not yet been collected by the French Govern- 
ment, it is unlikely to possess a credit in the debt adjustment 
account. Short of the sale of French investments (as distinct from 
balances) in this country, the whole of the £60 million—if this is 
the order of magnitude of the outstanding balance—will have to 
be carried forward. 


* * * 


The Next Agreement ° 


It was fully expected, of course, that during the currency of 
the first agreement French purchases in the sterling area would 
greatly exceed British purchases in the franc area. Indeed, the 
present agreement was deliberately designed to assist France 
during the initial period of the country’s economic convalescence. 
The question now is, not whether further assistance to France 
is desirable—as it surely is—but whether Britain can afford to 
provide it on anything like the scale of the past twelve months. 

Britain’s immediate external financial difficulties are at least 
as great as France’s. If this country is to import adequate sup- 
plies of food and raw materials and meet its other commitments, 
the deficit on current account is expected to reach £750 million 
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this year. A calculation of French essential import requirements 
and external commitments shows that that country’s deficit is 
likely to reach £550-£600 million. The latest published figures 
—end-October for the British and end-December for the French 
—of the gold and dollar reserves of the two countries are almost 
equal to about £450 million. True, Britain has negotiated a loan 
in Washington ; but this remains to be ratified. France is a step 
behind Britain, but M. Léon Blum, too, is about to visit the 
United States to obtain financial assistance. To this extent, the 
two countries are in similar positions, but, in contrast to this 
country, France has not piled up anything like the heavy debts— 
£3,455 million—incurred by Britain during the war. It must be 
remembered, however, that, by comparison with pre-war levels, 
the standard of living and the level of current production are still 
appreciably lower in France than in this country. 


Clearly, any new agreement should be baséd on the principle 
mutual rather than unilateral assistance. The elements of 
mutual assistance are not lacking. True, in the past, France 
has exported mainly luxury products that Britain can at present 
ill afford. But many other products that Britain needs can be 
produced advantageously in France ; and France‘ could be a per- 
manent and expanding market for many goods that can be pro- 
duced advantageously in this country. The time has come to 
explore the possibilities of a fruitful division of labour, with the 
object of an expansion in the exchange of goods and of securing 
the advantages of large-scale production. Obviously, this objective 
cannot be realised at short notice ; there will have to be much 
preparatory work. Meanwhile, in view of the unsettled political 
outlook in France, the most that can be done immediately is to 
seck a formula for the temporary extension of the present agree- 
ment pending the elections next spring. But the interval should 
be employed by exploring the possibilities and conditions of a 
real division of labour. Political opinion in France is not un- 
favourable to this project ; even the leaders of the Communist 
Party profess to favour industrial integration. 


* * * 


LMS Dividend Surprise 


After taking a cautious view of LMS dividend possibilities at 
the end of last week, the market was sharply surprised by the 
directors’ decision to pay as much as 4 per cent on the ordinary 
stock, compared with 2} per cent in the three preceding years. 
This is, in fact, the highest dividend since the 1929 payment of 
44 per cent. The preliminary announcement shows that slightly 
less than 3 per cent has been earned, and that the extra 1} per 
cent payment has been substantially made up from a credit of 

519,000 “ arising from earlier years’ accounts ” and a transfer of 

§00,000 from Contingency Fund. Net revenue, including the 
company’s proportion of the Government Rental, joint lines and 
interest, amounted to £15,700,000 in 1945, compared with 
£15,679,214 for 1944. Debenture interest absorbs £4,439,000 and 
guaranteed and preference dividends £8,474,000. Thus the balance 
available for ordinary stock dividends is £2,787,000, compared 
with £2,765,661 for 1944 ; the 4 per cent. payment costs £3,808,097, 
and after including the special credits of £1,019,000, the balance 
carried forward is slightly reduced to £69,000. 


These drafts on reserves must be regarded largely as an adjust- 
ment of excessively cautious provisions during the war. From the 
earliest days of the rental agreement, the question of settlement 
for abnormal wear and tear was left open, in principle ; it 
was not chargeable against the pool accounts, though as a tem- 
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porary expedient large sums for repairs have been paid out from 
the pool fund, pending a final settlement. Since no precise 
arrangements for the settlement of claims for exceptional wear 
and tear had been made, the LMS built up a contingency fund of 
£2,511,953 to supplement the general reserve fund of £2,074,927 
(which had been maintained at that figure since 1926). In March 
1944 Lord Royden explained that the directors would take stock 
of “ these reserves ” when the position became clearer, and would 
return any excess provisions against war-time contingencies to 
net revenue. A year later, he announced that the Minister of War 
Transport had agreed to cover the cost of abnormal wear and 
tear over the whole period of control. 

The final benefit from this undertaking cannot be estimated 
until the control period has ended. But evidently its fruits have 
sufficiently ripened to allow the LMS board to take a decidedly 
liberal dividend policy. But it may be significant that the directors 
have drawn rather more than half of the additional sum required 
to make up the 4 per cent dividend from “ earlier years’ accounts,” 
and rather less than half from the Contingency Fund. This 
suggests that their policy may look beyond relief for the ordinary 
stockholders from the special austerity of war-time, for this could 
have been made good from the Contingency Fund, within the 
limits of the prospective settlement for wear and tear. The draft 
on general reserve—coupled with the fact that it is the larger 
part of the total special credit—may imply that the directors are 
anticipating the consequences of ‘nationalisation. Since the pre- 
sumption is that Parliament will be unable to cope with railway 
nationalisation this year, does this mean that stockholders may 
perhaps expect a further bounty in respect of 1946? 


* x * 


A New Dividend Policy ? 


The effect of this open-handed payment upon LMS ordinary 
stock and the other home rail marginal issues has been short- 
lived. Initially, the stock jumped from 283 to 35, but closed at 
323. By Tuesday, the quotation»was no better than 29, at which 
the “yield” (allowing for the accrued 4 per cent) is as much 
as 13.6 per cent. Evidently, home rail stockholders do not 
regard the bumper dividend as a very certain guide to prospects 
for compensation when nationalisation comes up for discussion. 
Nor, in the case of the other companies, is the margin for adven- 
titious extra payment for 1945 so wide as it was in the case of 
LMS. Doubtless this partly explains the decision of the Southern 
Railway board to repeat the 2 per cent dividend. 

But the recent dividend increases have not been enthusiastically 
received by investors—possibly for political reasons. When the 
Government benches observe increased dividends from the 
LMS, Yorkshire Electric, and Bolsover Colliery, do they 
give proper consideration to the sources from which they 
are derived? Or do they see in them an argument for 
strengthening “moral dividend limitation” in some more 
drastic form? The fact that all three companies belong to 
industries on the nationalisation list may be largely a coincidence. 
Bolsover’s 5 per cent increase to 20 per cent, however, is intended 
to mark 1945 as the yeer of victory, “and, perhaps, as the com- 
pany’s last complete year in possession of its collieries.” The 
directors might have added that past earnings would thoroughly 
justify such a payment, particularly at a moment when the Coal 
Bill provides interim payments of a mere 50 per cent of past 
profits. Evidently, the directors do not share Mr Dalton’s calcula- 
tion that the “ risk” will be taken out of the industry. They are 
not unreasonably anticipating the riskless age by drawing some 
cash in advance. For Yorkshire Electric the calculation follows the 
LMS line of thought ; excess contingencies reserves can now be 
released, raising the dividend from 9 per cent to Io per cent. 

All these reasons are acceptable; but the Government benches 
may reply that good reasons can always be found for increasing 
dividends, and that these instances are yet another sign of the 
profligacy of private industry, flinging away its substance before 
its betters take over. Such a charge might be a handy weapon 
for an administration which believes that to increase dividends is 
to “fritter away” a company’s profits and resources. 


* x * 


Mexican Eagle Oil Valuation 


After several days of feverish anticipation, in which Mexican 
Eagle rose to 17s. 6d. bid, the text of an agreement between the 
British and Mexican Governments was published at the end of 
last week. But the market was disappointed to discover that the 
agreement was strictly limited to the procedure to be followed 
in valuing the claims of British and Dutch nationals in “ petro- 
leum industrial properties in Mexico ”—which means, :n practical 
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terms, the interests of British and Netherlands shareholders (but 
not others) in the expropriated Mexican Eagle properties. Conse- _ 
quently the shares have since fallen to 14s. 3d. their value is 
still quite indeterminate. It is a considerable gain to have estab- 
lished, on the Governmental level, the question of compensation 
for the oil properties expropriated by the Mexican authorities 
in 1938. But much diplomatic patience has been needed to 
reach this stage, and it is still only intermediate. 

Each of the two Governments is to appoint an expert (the 
British appointing a single expert in conjunction with the Nether- 
lands Government) to undertake “a final estimate” of value of 
the interests “in and relative to” oil properties—presumably this 
definition would include subsoil reserves. They will determine 
the value of the properties at the date of expropriation, ignoring 
“considerations of a technical character” and proceeding “ on a 
basis of justice and equity.” Their computation will be made in 
US dollars ; they will have free access to records and informa- 
tion and may obtain discovery of documents. Ex parte claims 
must be supported by pertinent evidence or disallowed. 

A year is allowed for the experts to work out their valuation. If 
they present a joint report, the Governments undertake to accept 
it as final. If not, diplomatic negotiations will be resumed to try 
to settle the points of disagreement between the experts. And, 
finally, when agreement is reached, payment of compensation and 
interest will be made in US dollars during a period of seven years. 
Provision is made for extension of any of the time limits set down 
in the agreement, and it. appears that the fulfilment of the agree- 
ment itself is dependent upon the conclusion within three months 
of a subsidiary agreement between the Mexican Government and 
Mexican Eagle Oil and its subsidiaries in settlement of certain 
claims and counter-claims beyond the basic claims arising from 
expropriation. 

* 


Clearly, the agreement may mean everything or nothing. There 
are plenty of loopholes and reservations, and eight years is a long 
time to wait, even on the best assumptions. But it must be pre- 
sumed that the Mexican Government, in agreeing to set the 
machinery for final settlement in motion, desire to close the matter 
if it proves possible. It remains to be seen whether the two sides 
entertain different ideas of “ justice and equity.” The settlement 
already reached between the Mexican and American Governments 
throws little light on what British interests may receive. Negotia- 
tions of this character are so*-much a matter of thinking of a 
number to which the other side will agree, that any estimate of an 
agreed figure for the British interests would be mere clairvoyance. 
Lacking a united front with the American oil interests in Mexico, 
the British have doubtless accepted this basis of negotiation as 
the most promising path towards final settlement. 

It will be a settlement cheap enough to Mexico. Whether it will 
be sufficiently favourable in the end to justify the present price 
of 14s. 3d. for Mexican Eagle shares is another problem. Mean- 
while, British and Netherlands shareholders should take early steps 
to protect their rights by making the declaration of ownership as 
at February 7, 1946 ; arrangements are being made on the London 
Stock Exchange to deal in the ordinary and 8 per cent preference 
shares on the basis “ stamped by Midland Bank.” The limitation 
of compensation to British nationals—not British residénts—will 
undoubtedly involve hardship for many alien holders in this 
country. 


* * * 


Further Increase in Spending 


The consumer is spending more in the shops; more money was 
spent in 1944 and 1945 than in the three years before the war, but 
the volume of goods bought was, of course, smaller. The Board 
of Trade’s monthly retail trade report has shown a steady rise 
in consumers’ purchases during the last few months. It is no 
surprise that the end of the war has eased the spring which had 
depressed the desire to purchase, Apart from the psychological 
effect of the end of the war, there are certainly more people 
setting up home, or attempting to do so, than for a good many 
years. The Board’s latest report relates to December. Christ- 
mas shopping put retailers’ turnover higher in December than 
it has been in any month in the current series of index numbers 
from January, 1941. 

The table on page 274 shows how far 1945 was a brisker 
shopping year than 1944, and, even allowing for the seasonal 
Christmas spurt, the tendency was towards an acceleration in 
spending. Thére is; héwever, a contrast betweén’ thé ‘rationed 
and unrationed categories: inevitab!y the rise in spending on 
the latter is greater than in the former. There were increasing 
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Pe Black Spread 
Eagle,now mark. 
ing Barclays Head 
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hung from No. 56 
Lombard Street, 
where, in 1736, John 
Freame & James 
Barclay carried on a 
banking business. 
This bank, which by 
1834 had become 





Barclay, Bevan, 
Tritton & Company, was one of the twenty firms which 
amalgamated in 1896 to form Barclay & Company Limited. 
All the old firms were represented on the Board of the 
new concern, and Local Boards were formed in the country 
areas to maintain the existing personal relationships. This 
system has been continued and extended up to the present 
day when there are 31 Local Boards established through- 


out the country. 
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quantities of household goods and some other non-food goods 
as 1945 advanced. The clothing ration was actually lower in 
1945 than it had been in 1944, and turnover was raised by a 
combination of a slight rise in prices and purchases by demobil- 
ised men and women. It will be interesting to observe during 
the current year whether the increasing supply of clothing can 
keep pace with the increase in the number of coupon-holders 
and in the special issues made on demobilisation. Clearly this 
relationship will dictate the clothing ration during the course 
of the year. There is, as the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Board of Trade recently said, no immediate prospect of a rise 
in the clothing ration by making the new issue of clothing 
coupons before May Ist. 


x x * 


TDR’s Again 


This week, for the first time since the turn of the year, there 
has been a fresh issue of Treasury deposit receipts. In circles 
outside the money market and the banks, which have lately begun 
to realise that the composition of thé floating debt has implications 
for the gilt-edged market, this has given rise to suggestions that 
a further change in official policy is in prospect. Any such con- 
clusion is certainly premature, and-probably unsound. The shift 
of emphasis from TDR’s to bills still continues. The obvious 
reason for the resumption of TDR issues is that the Treasury is 
now entering the period of heavy maturities. During the period 
when issues were suspended, weekly effective maturities ranged 
from only £4 million to £39 million, and for the five weeks totalled 
£126 million. 

This week, however, there were effective maturities of £83 
million, out of nominal maturities (before taking account of pre- 
encashments) of £110 million. Hence the new issuie of £70 
million this week still involved a net repayment of £13 million. 
It is virtually certain that substantial issues will continue—unless 
the situation is altered by the appearance of a new tap loan—for 
in the next four weeks nominal TDR maturities will average 
nearly £120 million per week, and pre-encashments are known to 
be iight. Moreover, the seasonal revenue inflow has already passed 
its peak. Last week’s surplus of £39.8 million, though still sub- 
stantial, was £9 million less than in the previous week ; and at 
this time last year the weckly deficit had begun to reappear. 

It is a little disappointing, none the less, .hat part of the finance 
required to meet TDR maturities has not been found from 
Treasury bills. Since last month’s under-allotments of tender 
offers (counterbalanced by increases in each following week), the 
weekly issue has been kept at the basic level of £130 million, 
whereas maturities are now running at £150 million per week: 
they do not revert to £130 million until the second week of March. 
The next week or so, in view of the heavy TDR maturities and 
the changing revenue situation, will provide the real test of official 
policy. But, on present evidence, it seems that the additional bills 
issued last autumn are, after all, to be allowed to run off. If 
that happens, the authorities will simply have followed the familiar 
pattern of recent years. But, even on that hypothesis, the whole 
of the contraction of floating debt (resulting from the fall in the 
deficit and the autumn’s bumper subscriptions to tap loans) will 
have fallen upon the TDR issue. And the discount market, which 
feeds the banks with bills, is mow regularly securing a sub- 
stantially larger proportion of the available supply than it did 
some months ago. 


* x ® 


Boom in Lombard Street . .~ 


The discount market is certainly going for new capital in a 
big way. Since the CIC starting signa was fired five weeks ago, 
three houses have got well off the mark. They have set a hot 
pace for the others that will shortly follow. Early last month 
Cater, Brightwen raised its capital from £1,090,000 to £1,200,000 
and its total published capital resources (including the premium 
on the new issue, which has since become known) from 
£1,440,000 to {£2,045,000. Alexanders Discount followed three 
weeks later, with an issue to shareholders which raised the total 
capital from £1,000,000 to £1,400,000, and total resources (again 
including the premium) from £2,230,000 to £3,830,000. Now 
comes Ryders Discount, with a still more striking expansion. 
Paid-up capital is to be increased from £750,000 to £1,750,000 by 
issues of £250,000 4 per cent preference shares and £750,000 
ordinary, after which the capital will comprise £200,000 manage- 
ment shares, £1,300,000 ordinary, and £250,000 preference. 

This is really spectacular. As recently as 1943, Ryders’ capital 
was less than £150,000; after this increase it will be—tem- 
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porarily—almost £200,000 larger than that of the National Dis- 
count, traditionally the second largest house in the market. No 
reserves are published, but even a very modest premium on the 
two Ordinary share issues would put the company, on the basis 
of known capital resources of the other houses, very well in the 
running for fourth place in the market. Despite its now im- 
portant size, it is understood that Ryders—unlike Cater, 
Brightwen—does not intend to seek a market for its shares on 
the Stock Exchange. It is very much to be hoped, however, that 
11 will now publish a balance-sheet. The company’s expansion 
in 1943 reflected a general movement of outside money towards 
the discount market. Most of the additional resources then 
were provided on preference shares, particularly in insurance 
companies. But in Ryders’ case the funds were subscribed on 
ordinary shares—hence the creation of management shares—and 
the participator was the United Dominions Trust. That com- 
pany, apparently, is now increasing its stake in the same form. 
The preference issue has been subscribed by insurance interests. 
As an indication of the increasing attractiveness of the market as 
an outside investment medium, it is interesting to note that each 
of the preference issues of 1942-3 (Gillett Bros., Allen, Harvey 
and Ross, and Smith St. Aubyn) carried 5 per cent; Jessel, 
Toynbee’s 1944 issue carried 4} per cent ; now the rate is down 
tv 4 per cent. 

This new accession to the resources of the discount houses is 
very welcome. It should provide a valuable buttress for the gilt- 
edged market, and thereby will assist industrial reconversion. 
But there is nice piquancy in the fact that what promises to be 
the most sweeping expansion in the long history of the bill market 
should have taken place under a Labour Chancellor, and at the 
very moment when formal capital priorities are being set up. 


* x * 


Mechanising the Mines 


After the recent polemics on coal it is refreshing to turn to a 
report that is non-political and severely technical in character. 
Mr G. M. Gullick, adviser to the Ministry of Fuel and Power on 
mechanisation, has published a brief survey of wartime develop- 
ments in the use of machinery and of the present position. He 
starts where the Reid Report left off—at the beginning of the 
war. Under stress of manpower shortage, considerable progress 
was made during the war, and any present comparison with 
Continental standards would show Britain in a more favourable 
light than in 1938. The account of the mechanisation schemes 
sponsored, and in large part financed by the Ministry of Fuel, is 
definitely encouraging, even if it falls short of the results hoped 
for in the 1942 White Paper on Coal. Between 1940 and 1944, 
the proportion of coal cut by machinery increased from 64 to 
72 per cent ; that of coal conveyed by machinery rose from 61 to 
69 per cent. The figures for 1945, it is expected, will show a 
considerable increase. ; 

The illustrations given for individyal collieries where 
machinery has been installed should dispel any doubts about the 
value of mechanisation in promoting increasing output. One 
company, after using normal Longwall mechanisation, increased 
output per manshift frofM 33.3 cwts. in 1939 to 52.6 cwts in 1944. 
Another colliery, after using cutter loaders, raised output per 
manshift from 5.00 tons to 8.09 tons. The progress in in- 
stalling mechanised room and pillar systems has not been so 
rapid as to justify immediately the large capital expenditure 
which is entailed, but the promise is good. In several cases 
quoted by Mr Gullick, where “ joy ” and “ duckbill ” loaders were 
installed, output per manshift was immediately doubled. 

These examples clearly demonstrate the need for increased 
mechanisation. There is, as Mr Gullick shows. room for further 
application of mechanical methods in stowing and drilling 
methods, and, above all, in underground transport. The lack of 
mechanical haulage, as the Reid Report showed, was one of 
the major weaknesses of British coal mining, and little progress 
has since been recorded. If the mechanisation programme is to 
be effective, training schemes must also be extended on the lines 
of the Sheffield school. And the production of mining machinery 
in this country (already increased with the Ministry’s assistance 
during the war) must bé further increased as designers and skilled 
labour became available. 

The Gullick Report indicates some of the difficulties which a 
complete programme of mechanisation must surmount—shortage 
of trained supervisory officials; lack of enterprise on the part 
of some managements ; labour difficulties : adverse geological con- 
ditions ; and the use of machinery in double shift working. 
Many of these problems will have to be solved by the Coal Board, 
and they call for the fullest initiative regionally and in the 
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its. The coal crisis can only be solved by mechanisation and 

modernisation of the mines. The Reid Report, referring to con- 
ditions in 1938, observed that there was no time to be lost. It 
is some satisfaction that a little progress has since been made. 


* * * 


Bank Advances Still Rising 


The rise in bank advances continues. January’s increase is 
£14.4 million, which, although a shade less than that for the 
previous month, is still well up to the average of the five months 
since the new upward movement began. There is no longer 
room for the suspicion that the figures may be inflated by the 
financing of special operations in the gilt-edged market, nor does 
it seem probable that tax influences have yet become important. 
Tax payments, and other seasonal factors, normally produce a 
sharp upward movement in February and March (and sometimes 
in April, too), but the January figure shows no decided seasonal 
tendency, and in recent years has generally been below the Decem- 
ber level. The recovery since last August now amounts to nearly 
£73 million, but the extent of this movement is not a very 
reliable guide to the future trend. Many of the demands for ac- 
commodation that arise from the industrial transition are essen- 
tially temporary. Concerns lately released from Government 
work often need assistance pending outstanding contract settle- 
ments, and must in any case bridge the period required for 
retooling or overhaul of their organisation before receipts from 
new civilian business begin to come in. It does not follow, 
therefore, that expansion of civilian production will involve a 
proportionate increase in requirements for bank accommodation. 

At £829 million, bank advances are now £105 million above 
the low point reached in November, 1943, and thus have made 
good more than one-third of the decline that took place. in the 
first four years of the war. But if allowance is made for price- 
changes, their total is, even now, equivalent to little more than 
one-half the pre-war quantum. The ratio to true deposits, at 
18.1 per cent, is, moreover, lower than it was two years ago; 
and the same is true of the combined investments-plus-advances 
ratio, which now stands at 44.8 per cen, compared with 50.3 
per cent in November, 1943. Investments last month declined 
slightly from their December peak, but deposits have responded 
strongly to the seasonal influences. The “true” figure is down 
by £73 million, and is now back to the level of last June. 
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Record Window-Dressing 


The displacement of funds for the purpose of dressing up 
the banks’ end-December balance sheets can now be statistically 
measured, on the lines made familiar in these columns. Given the 
amount of special assistance which the market required at the 
ume, it is not surprising to find that it reached record proportions. 
Clearing bank cash on Bank return dates in December averaged 
£375 million, whereas the December 31st figure was £536 million. 
In other words, almost one-third of the cash shown in the annual 
balance sheets was created by the customary window-dressing 
devices—allowing bill-holdings to run down, calling loans from the 
money market, and so forth, thereby obliging the authorities to 
fill the void thus caused in the money supply. 

The following table shows the record of ihe latest three months, 
compared with the similar period of 1944 (and thus continues the 
series published in The Economist on November toth last), and 
also gives annual averages since 1938:— 














Clearing Banks’ Cash 
Se hd Volume o! | Published True Window- 
f | Window- Cash Cash dressing 
Maxing-ap Wednesdays Gressing Ratio Ratio index 
1944 { mn { mn. £ mn. % 
October .. 453 327 126 27-9 
November .. 460 329 131 28 -6 
December .. 800 349 151 30-0 
1945 
October .... $13 366 147 28-9 
November .. 496 364 132 26 -6 
December .. 536 375 161 30-1 
Annual | 
Averages 
MO Gat sect 241 218 23 1046 96 9-5 
ree 244 226 18 10-9 100 83 
saetee ke 268 243 25 10-7 9-7 9-4 
EEE ae sce 3il 258 63 10-5 8-7 17-1 
ne ee 345 277 63 10-5 8-5 18-0 
a 386 300 86 10-5 8-2 21-9 
SE Saeco 437 329 108 10-5 79 24-7 
Po a ae 492 356 136 10-5 74 27-6 





* Difference between true and published ratio expressed as percentage of the latter 


The annual progression is so strikingly revealed in the final column 
that further comment would be superfluous. One point alone 
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deserves to be made. The proportion of “created” cash is now 
three times as great as it was before the war, and the consequential 
displacement of funds is six times as great. 


* * * 


After the Maritime Conference 


In a brief announcement on Tuesday, the work of the fourth 
and final session of the Executive Board of the United Maritime 
Authority was summarised. With marked expedition, the Board 
has unanimously decided that “the return to normal processes of 
international shipping business should not be retarded.” But 
they have made interim arrangements to facilitate the movement 
of Unrra cargoes which will operate for a limited period of 
eight months after the United Maritime Authority terminates on 
March 2nd. These arrangements (which have not been dis- 
closed) will now be referred for the consideration of the eighteen 
member Governments of UMA. ; 

The question whether Britain is to be regarded as a surplus 
country for shipping purposes in the movement of relief cargoes 
will, of course, have a significant bearing on the speed with which 
British shipping services on the world’s trade routes can be 
restored. After March 2nd, British tonnage will be released from 
Government requisition, but it will continue to operate under 
licence and by direction of the Government. The basic problems 
clearly have still to be solved. They were put in detail in a 
leading article in The Economist a fortnight ago. Until Congress 
and the Administration have agreed—or agreed to differ—about 
the Ship Sales Bill, and until the dollar credit is available, the 
British shipping industry will have no option but to make the 
best use of its limited resources. The next five years, on any 
view, will be full of difficulty for the industry. But shipping is 
one part of the British economy in which “ jam to-morrow ” has 
some promise and meaning. It may not be thickly spread, but it 
will be none the !ess sweet. 


* * * 


Engineering Reconstruction 


The engineering trade unions have put before the Minister 
of Supply a scheme for the reconstruction of the engineering in- 
dustry, the central feature of which is a proposal for a national 
advisory Board. This Board would differ from the working party 
form of organisation, in that, although it would have an indepen- 
dent chairman, it would be composed exclusively of representa- 
tives of both sides of the industry, without an equal number of 
independent appointed members. The Board’s main functions 
would be to set production targets for the various sections of the 
industry, encourage efficiency and ensure the most economic use 
of skilled labour and capacity. Mr Wilmot is reported to have 
replied to the unions that, while their proposal would be sympa- 
thetically considered, he doubted whether the variety of trades 
included in the general term “engineering ” would lend itself to 
the superimposition of a single Board. A further meeting with the 
union will be held in a month’s time. 

Mr Wilmot is probably justified in his doubts about the 
practicability of an Industrial Board on the lines proposed by the 
unions—and advocated by the TUC in its report on post-war-re- 
construction. At the same time, the unions’ proposal does merit 
consideration, and it does draw attention to the very urgent need 
for a definition of Government policy. It is not clear, for in- 
stance, how far there is satisfactory co-ordination between the 
Ministry of Supply, the Admiralty and the Board of Trade, which 
are responsible respectively for engineering, shipbuilding and con- 
sumer goods generally. Nor is it known what measures are in- 
tended to ensure improved efficiency in industry and the utilisa- 
tion of skill and capacity. Engineering is the key industry for 
re-equipping this country’s industrial machine, as it was the key 
to war-time production. All that has been done so far is to lift 
the Essential Works Order—which is no substitute for the planning 
of production which might have been looked for from a Labour 
Government. 

In the meantime, the Journal of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union criticises the Board of Trade’s policy of encouraging 
exports at the expense of the home market. This is probably nor 
the considered view of all the unions engaged in the engineering 
industry, but it is symptomatic of the present mood of industrial 
workers, and it is hardly conducive to full production. There is 
certainly need for a clarification of all these issues, and it would 
be as well for the Government to take the unions fully into their 
confidence. The forthcoming conference between Ministers con- 
cerned with the industrial front and trade union executives should 
provide such an opportunity. It is to be followed by a similar 
conference with representatives of employers’ interests. On both 
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Occasions, it is to be hoped, there will be plain speaking on the 
need for increasing productivity. 
* « & 


Increased Wage Claims 


The farm workers’ claim for an increase in their minimum 
wage from £3 Ios. to £4 10s. was reheard on Thursday, but the 
result was too late for comment in this issue. There has not 
yet been any settlement of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union claim for a new national agreement to cover the wages 
and conditions of employees of company-owned bus under- 
takings. The union’s aim is to establish a single agreement with 
two national scales in place of the 63 existing agreements, and to 
consolidate in these new scales their war wage. Consolidation 
of the war wage (amounting to 28s.) is also the object of the 
three railway unions which opened negotiations last week with 
the Railway Executive Committee. 

In addition to the claim presented to the engineering employers 
last week by the National Joint Engineering Trades Movement 
(for a 20s. advance on the base rate with corresponding advances 
for piece-workers, twelve days’ holiday with pay and a 40-hour 
week), the engineering unions are seeking to raise the level of 
women’s wages—the minimum rate for women employed under 
the National Women’s Schedule is only about two-thirds of the 
men’s minimum. It seems unnecessary that two separate sets of 
negotiations should have to be undertaken for men and women, 
but until the anomalies in women’s pay have been removed, this 
is probably inevitable. The Shop Assistants’ Union is also 
seeking to establish a higher minimum of £4 Ios. in the pro- 
vinces, and £4 15s. in London. 

These claims, which will undoubtedly be followed by claims 
from other unions, provide a testing time for the whole machinery 
of industrial negotiation and conciliation. In some cases, the 
Minister of Labour has be2n asked to intervene ; in others, to 
keep a watchful eye on the proceedings—in some cases, this 
stage has not yet been and may not ever be reached. It is im- 
portant that settlements should be reached without undue delay 
—one of the main causes of the recent dock trouble was the long 
drawn out procedure of negotiation—but it is no less important 
that a wages policy relating earnings to productivity should be 
defined by the Government. 

* * * 


The Problems of “34E ”’ 


The recent spate of dealings in speculative South African 
mining shares on the Stock Exchange under cover of the now 
almost notorious “Appendix 34E,” has thrown up a matter 
which has an important bearing on the discipline of the security 
market. The Appendix provides that securities in which per- 
mission to deal or a quotation has been granted by a Provincial, 
Dominion, Colonial or Foreign Stock Exchange, may be dealt 
in on the floor of “the House” without any consideration by 
the Council. An application to the Council in regard to such 
securities is required only if it is desired to secure the marking 
of bargains, or an official quotation. 

The publicity given to this ready-made way of avoiding the 
time and cost of investigation and public disclosure involved in 
an application to the Council has naturally raised the question 
whether it is compatible with the proper vetting of issues intro- 
duced to the market. Every twist of the statutory and Stogk 
Exchange screw to tighten the control of new issues increases the 
incentive to use the 34E backdoor, especially if international 
dealings should be resumed. 

Yet the offending rule serves an indispensable purpose. With- 
out it London could not fulfil its function as an international 
market. Many American and Canadian stocks, in which there 
is normally a large and remunerative turnover, have not sub- 
mitted to the Council’s “ permission to deal” regulations, and 
from the point of view of the companies concerned, there is no 
reason why they should. This is only one category of legitimate 
security dealings which would be prejudiced if submission to 
the Council were an essential preliminary. The aggregate turn- 
over in oversea and local stocks in which there are only occa- 
sional dealings is substantial. 

Hence it is easy to understand the apparent slowness of the 
Council in dealing with the obvious abuse of the facility to spread 
a number of Johannesburg mining gambles among speculators 
on this side. And this has been accomplished even without 
elementary particulars in current reference books, and largely 
on the bait of the prospective opening of an authorised London 
market. It may be found impossible to frame any generalised 
definition which would not curtail dealings under 34E of the 
kind to which the rule is intended to cover. 

Last week the Council ordered the discontinuance of dealings 
in. New Durban Roodepoort Gold Mining, and it may be that 
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THE ROYAL BANK| 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on November 30, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand, in Banks and in Bank of 
Canada ‘ies me os ais che $418,190,213.09 
Government, Provincial and Municipal 
Securities not exceeding market value 1,001,072,550.27 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks not 
exceeding market value ... i ‘i 
Call Loans ... , 
Other Loans 
Other Assets as 
Liabilities of Customers. ‘under Letters 
of Credit ... am i ee fa 49,482,848.75 


32.767,405.11 
106,446,918.06 
382,010,057.74 
17,576,985.84 


$2,007,546,978.86 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits $60,819,179.30 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation 7,007,429.94 


Deposits ne ise a ea one 1,888,757,074.14 
Letters of Credit ana Ses Sas 49,482,848.75 
Other Liabilities ... 1,480,446.73 


$2,007,546,978.86 


London: 

6, Lothbury, E.C.2, E. B. McInerney, Manager. 
2/4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. L. R. Newman, Manager 
Auxiliary in France: 

The Royal Bank of Canada (France). 

3, Rue Scribe, Paris. C. H. Hunt, Manager. 


THE 
THREE BANKS 


The Royal Bank of Scotland, Glyn, Mills 
& Co., and Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Limited, constitute a banking group whose 
resources rank them sixth among the banks 
of Great Britain. 

Their resources are large enough to meet 
the requirements of any customer, These 
three banks, each with a famous banking 
tradition, each still retaining its individu- 
ality, can give to every customer the 
advantages of their pooled facilities and 
diverse financial experience. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London and Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London and Branches 


BANKING in 
NEAR EAST 


Comprehensive banking service throughout Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, backed by 45 
years’ experience of the territory, is offered to 
those contemplating business with those countries. 
Financial, commercial and industrial information 
on these rapidly expanding markets of the Near 
East is available to responsible business houses. 


Enquiries will receive prompt, personal atten- 
tion and individual service. 


BANQUE ZILKHA, S.A.E. 


CAIRO — ALEXANDRIA 
Egypt 


Associated Bank: 
K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 


BAGHDAD — BEYROUTH — DAMASCUS 
(Iraq) (Lebanon) (Syria) 


Com. Reg. Cairo No. 47926 


BAY HALL TRUST 
LIMITED. 


Summary of the Directors’ Report for the year ended 
31st December, 1945, and of the accompanying 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir Charles 
Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT : 


The gross revenue amounted to £129,936 compared with £121,418 
in 1944. After charging Debenture Interest, Income Tax, Directors’ 
Fees, Management and General Expenses amounting to £64,783 
the net profit is £65,153. Adding £138,735 brought forward, the 
total available for appropriation is £203, 888 and a dividend of 8 per 
cent. is recommended which will absorb £55, 421 net and leave £148,467 
to be carried forward. 


At market prices on December 31st, 1945 (or where no market 
price existed at valuations by the Di ore at that date amounting to 
£325,440), the Share and Debenture Hi ~~. British Government 
Securities had an aggregate value of £3,138,680, as compared with 
their book value of £2,031,766. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT : 


The net profit of £65,153 compared with £66,095 for 1944, a 
decrease of £942. The allowance for Dominion Relief amounts to 
3s. 8d. in the pound, so that the net income tax to be deducted on the 
8 per cent. dividend now recommended will be at the rate of 6s. 4d., 
and the dividend is, therefore, equivalent to about 10.9 per cent. less 
tax at the standard rate of 10s. 0d. At the end of 1945, the value of our 
investments showed an indicated appreciation of "21 ,106,914 over 
book cost. Over 97 per cent. of the investments, including British 
Government Securities, taken at the valuations at December 31st 
last, are situated in United Kingdom, South Africa, and ober parts 
of the British Commonwealth. Similarly measured, but excluding 
British Government Securities, about 93 per cent. of the investments 


are in Ordinary stocks and shares and the balance in fixed-interest- 


bearing securities. 


ee ee Oe ee ae ee ee ee ae application 
Company, Princes 


at the office of the House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2 
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purely selective and specific prohibition, pending fuller oppor- 
tunity for examination, may be the answer to suspected irregu- 
larities. It is clear, however, that this difficult problem provides 
another instance of the difficulty which faces the Stock Ex- 
change Council in its réle of securities policeman without real 
power of arrest. 


* * * 


Opportunity for Unit Trusts 


The management of Allied Investors’ Trusts have sought 
guidance from the Treasury whether any unit trust scheme will 
be able to take advantage of the proposed exemption under 
Clause 8 of the draft Investment Control Order, under which 
transactions not exceeding £50,000 in any twelve months will not 
require Treasury consent. Since May 1941, the movement has 
understood that it has not been at liberty to create any new 
units, and that its trade must be restricted to dealing in units 
already in issue at that date. The Treasury reply, it is understood, 
states that it is intended that unit trusts should “as at present” 
enjoy the benefit of the general exemption for transactions ‘under 
£50,000 in any twelve months, in addition to the freedom to 
issue or re-issue units within the total outstanding on May 12, 
1941. 

This reply has undoubtedly come as something of a surprise to 
unit trusts managers. The surprise hinges on the phrase “as at 
present.” Does this mean that the movement is now, and by 
extension has been since 1941, at liberty to issue new units, 
within the permitted exemption limit? Or does it mean that 
such an easement is at present intended? The presumption 
is that the first construction is right, although it will certainly 
cause some head-scratching within the movement, which for the 
past six years has worked on the assumption that no new units 
could be created. 

But if the unit trusts have missed an opportunity—a limited 
one, indeed, for the wartime exemption under the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations was only £10,000—they should be able to 
make some modest use of their new opening. A group with, say, 
six unit trusts could undertake an annual volume of £300,000 
of new business and could obtain a reasonable return for their 
efforts. But sales, even of this magnitude, would involve a re- 
starting of advertising and publicity, which will, presumably, now 
be in order. For a number of managements, this might stimulate 
their business in re-selling units which they have bought back 
from the public in the past and held, rather than liquidate 
them. It may presently be possible to use Stock Exchange 
machinery for unit trust dealing. But on any view, this latest 
easement is a first step towards liberation of the movement from 
irrational shackles. It is thin gruel, but the movement can do no 
harm by pressing for more. 


x x * 


Foreign Bonds in Default 


The Council of Foreign Bondholders has pleaded long and 
often for the vindication of the rights of British holders of 
defaulted foreign bonds, in the national interest no less than that 
of the bondhalders themselves. In the present straitened position 
of Britain’s balance of payments, the plea acquires a new signifi- 
cance. It is reiterated, with added force, in the Council’s latest 
—and seventy-second—annual report. Of the £750 million of 
sterling debts—issues in the United Kingdom by foreign Govern- 
ments, States and Municipalities—in which the Council is inter- 
ested, roughly two-thirds are at present producing no interest 
whatever. 

The loss of income which these defaults have involved naturally 
forms only a part of the wartime reduction of Britain’s net 
revenue from overseas investments, officially estimated at rather 
less than £100 million for 1945, compared with an average of just 
over £200 million for 1936-38. But a resumption of even partial 
service on defaulted bonds would make a significant contribution 
to the solution of Britain’s intractable external problem. Before 
the war, though the Government was sometimes prepared to lend 
support in particular cases, there was undoubtedly a tendency 
te regard the plight of the bondholder as entirely his own affair. 
There is no room for such an attitude now. The problem of 
securing the largest reasonable contribution from these overseas 
debtors should be conceived as a national issue. And in all cases 
in which it is the willingness rather than the capacity of the 
debtor which is in doubt—such cases have been all too common 
in the past—the Government must be prepared to exert maximum 
pressure. 
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It is hard, none the less, to suggest what can be done at this 
stage. Of the £500 million of debts which are in default, European 
debtors account for £300 million, Japanese for £90 million, and 
Chinese for £60 million. Obviously, it is only from Europe that 
any substantial payments could come. The Council and the Com- 
mittee of Long-term Creditors of Germany have attempted to get 
the Government to agree that pre-war creditors of Germany are 
entitled to priority over reparations, but so far they have been 
unable to obtain any reassurances. That is not altogether sur- 
prising, but it is to be hoped that the Government will at least 
act upon the Council’s plea that all ex-enemy states should be 
obliged to acknowledge responsibility for their pre-war debts. In 
Latin America the chances of progress necessarily depend very 
largely upon the degree of co-operation with the parallel Ameri- 
can body. It is reassuring to find that, in this particular, the 
Council finds the outlook better than at any time in the past. 


* x * 


Woolworth Strength 


F. W. Woolworth and Company are leading exponents of 
the “clean” balance sheet. The accounts for 1945 follow the 
usual model of immense financial strength and great simplicity. 
Stocks are very slightly lower by value, and therefore still lower 
by volume, but the means for restocking are amply provided by 
gilt-edged securities (£4,141,135 against £1,645,822) and cash 
(£9,812,391 against £8,215,995). As the chairman records, there 
has been an increased flow of better merchandise during the year, 
though “flow” is still a flattering description of the limited 
volume of better quality goods which appeared towards the end 
of 1945. Woolworth shareholders, however, will observe from the 
new Statistical Digest that a considerable improvement in sup- 
plies of consumers’ goods has been recorded during the past few 
months, and part, at least, of these will be marketable within the 
higher price range which the company has adopted. 

The Board’s traditional policy is to maintain and increase the 
company’s reserves (including the surplus carried forward, which 
now exceeds the ordinary capital by more than £400,000) and 
then to allow the stockholders “ some participation” in the im- 
proved results. The present objective is to raise a fund against 
future taxation. With the provision of £1 million from the past 
year’s profits, this fund has been increased to £1} million; the 
full provision will require a sum of about £3,600,000, covering 
taxation payments fifteen months in advance. This fixes the 
objective for, say, the next two years. But during this period, 
there should be scope, on present showing, for progress towards 
the 65 per cent dividend paid for 1938 to 1940, and after it the 
possibilities may be even better. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


After charging debenture interest, and taking into account 
amounts set aside for war damage, and further provision for 
income-tax, the balance of net revenue for Gas Light and Coke 
Company for 1945 amounts to £1,187,859, compared with £942,525 
in 1944. The dividend on the ordinary stock has been main- 
tained at § per cent. 


x 


Members of the public in this country have recently been 
receiving circulars from Belfast advising the purchase of obscure 
shares in which dealings have either been suspended on the 
London Stock Exchange or are so occasional as to mean the 
virtual absence of a market. One outside broker operating from 
Belfast claims to have been previously established in the City 
of London, and it is a fair presumption that he was moved to 
change his address in consequence of the Sharepushing Act 
of 1939. According to Sir Stafford Cripps, an outside broker 
who had been refused a licence under the Act has set up an 
office in Northern Ireland. He has, however, less than a fort- 
night’s grace to continue his recent business, for on March Ist 
the Northern Ireland Sharepushing Act comes into full operation. 
It will be interesting to see whether Dublin offers a suitable 
alternative home for these enterprises. 


* 


In the article “ Wages Reviewed ” in last week’s issue (page 224) 
it was stated that earnings of 6,0000,000 workers had increased by 
7 per cent between October 1938, and January 1945. This was of 
course a misprint—the percentage increase in earnings Was 76 per 
cent between those dates. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
pe 


E. K. COLE, LIMITED 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 
MR A. G. ALLEN ON BOARD’S PLANS 


The annual general meeting of E. K. Cole, 
Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, at the 
Palace Hotel, So ithend-on-Sea, Mr A. G. 
Allen, D.S.O., M.C., chairman of the com- 
pany, presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement, 


which had been circulated with the report: 


and accounts and was taken as read: The 
board now submit to the stockholders the 
report and accounts of the company for the 
financial year ended September 30, 1945. 
The trading profit for the year amounts to 
£265,500, as compared with £423,124 for 
the year ended September 30, 1944, and 
£263,401 for the year ended September 30, 
1943. The net profit, after providing for all 
expenses, including depreciation, but before 
deducting taxation, amounts to £228,465, as 
compared with £383,165 for 1944 and 
£224,093 for 1943. 


The taxation liability on the profits for the 
year ended September 30, 1945, including 
income-tax Schedule D for the year 1946-7, 
has been provided for by the transfer of 
£131,000 to taxation reserve. The compara- 
tive figures of net profit after deduction of 
taxation are £97,465, as compared with 
£138,165 for 1944 and £82,093 for 1943. 
The above figures do not include the profits 
of Ensign Lamps, Limited, and the balance 
sheet and profit and loss account of that 
company are appended to our own accounts 
as before, for the information of our stock- 
holders. 


We have decided to transfer £50,000 to 
general reserve, making it £350,000, which 
is more than one-half of the total issued 
capital of the company, Preference and 
ordinary. The  unappropriated profits 


_ carried forward amount to £76,758, which 


shows an increase of £11,160 on the pre- 
vious year. Our net liquid assets, not in- 
cluding Ensign Lamps, Ltd., amount to 
644,005. The company’s fixed assets have 
mcreased during the year by £102,549, 
which is mainly attributable to the purchase 
of No. 5, Vigo Street, London, W.1, and 
Somerton Works, Southend (to which I 
refer again later in this statement), and the 
installation of additional plant and 
machinery. 


REDUCTION IN GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


As stockholders will realise, the lower 
trading profit for the year is occasioned by 
the reduction in deliveries for the account 
of the Ministries as compared with the pre- 
vious period. This fall began before the 
end of 1944 and increased progressively 
during the early months of 1945, culminat- 
ing in heavy cancellations after the end of 
the European war and, later, of the Japanese 
war. This experience was, of course, in- 
evitable and of general application. 


An examination of trading results for the 
last five financial years shows that, through- 
out the first four years of the period—that 
is, until September, 1944—we were climbing 
steadily to a peak in our turnover which 
we reached in that year; thereby following 
the trend of national expenditure. From 
that point, however, there has been a rapid 
fall, and Government work is now absorbing 
a much smaller and decreasing part of our 
productive capacity. 


It is gratifying to be able to record that 

@ company has survived the war with 
virtually no damage to its factories (although 
we now know that the Southend works were 
marked down on German raiders’ maps) and 
that, as a result of the conservative policy 
which the board has followed throughout the 


war, we are now in a strong and liquid 
financial position which favourable factors 
enable us to face the problems of the future 
with confidence. 


In the chairman’s speech of last year, an 
account was given of some. of the company’s 
achievements during the war. Now that 
interest is concentrated mainly on the future, 
I will only add that, with the conclusion of 
hostilities, the outstanding part played by 
the company in the war effort has been 
recognised by many official letters of appre- 
ciation which we have received from the 
Ministries and officials concerned, and by 
the commendation of numbers of returning 
Servicemen who, having had practical ex- 
perience with our equipment in aircraft, 
tanks, warships, etc., under the stress of 
battle conditions, have found them highly 
reliable and efficient. We take pride in re- 
cording that, during the period of the war, 
we produced and delivered to the Depart- 
ments and Fighting Services, radar, radio and 
other equipment of the remarkable aggregate 
value of seventeen and three-quarter million 
pounds. 


PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION 


With regard to the future, it is self-evident 
in all realms of industry that for a certain 
period of re-settlement and re-adjustment, 
the duration of which cannot be forecast 
with any degree of accuracy, business will be 
difficult. On the one hand, there is an 
urgent demand for the commodities of 
peace ; the public have the means to pay for 
them, and the factories are waiting to manu- 
facture them ; but, on the other hand, there 
is the drag imposed by the hangover of total 
war, with limitation of labour and materials 
and consequent Governmental restriction 
and control of production. In result, output 
is stifled, the burden of overhead charges is 
accentuated, cost to the public is increased, 
earnings are forced down and profit margins 
become painfully thin or non-existent. 


We, ourselves, are well on the way to 
completing the reorganisation of our main 
works at Southend and are ready to embark 
on a full programme. We can only express 
the hope that we shall soon see the end of 
control, leading to an era of capacity pro- 
duction under the stimulus of healthy com- 
petition ; only then will it be possible to put 
real life and vigcur into our export trade. 
We base our policy on service to the public 
and industry in the form of attractive pro- 
ducts of efficient performance and technical 
excellence, giving value for money, within 
the fields of our present activities which are: 
radio and television, radar and electronics, 
lamps and lighting, plastic mouldings and 
engineering, and electric appliances, includ- 
ing ‘Thermovent space heating. These items 
ere covered at present by four divisions of 
the company—namely, Radio Division, 
Lighting Division, Plastics Division and 
Special Products Division. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


In the Radio Division we have been con- 
centrating since the conclusion of the war on 
the development of new broadcast radio and 
television receivers which we are confident 
will maintain the company’s high reputation 
in this field. 

Within the limits of the Board of Trade 
licence, we have made steady progress in 
the production of radio receivers for the 
domestic market, and encouraging quantities 
of newly produced receivers have already 
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been distributed to our dealers and agents 
at home and abroad. We are aiso continu- 
ing to receive the suppor. of Government 
departments in the production for them of 
tadar and radio equipment of high priority. 


The commercial and sales department of 
the radio division has been completely re- 
established and reorganised, and most of 
our old sales representatives have returned 
from the Services or other war employment 
and are again on the road, renewing their 
contacts with our dealers and retailers. 


LIGHTING AND PLASTICS 


The lighting division has more than 
Maintained its position in the production 
and sale of lamps, and much development 
and pre-production work has been carried 
out in connection with fluorescent and other 
forms of lighting, including fittings and 
accessories. Your directors believe that the 
potentialities of this division in combination 
with the company’s subsidiary, Ensign 
Lamps, Ltd., are encouraging, despite the 
fact that the all-round margin of profit has 
been reduced by the recent price reduction 
of all incandescent type lamps. 


The plastics division now operates one 
of the finest plastics factories in the coun- 
try. Originally installed as a department 
to supply the plastic cabinets and mouldings 
for our radio production, this activity has 
steadily expanded and to-day is an im- 
portant self-contained division of the com- 
pany. During the war period the efforts 
of this division have been wholly directed 
to production for the Government, and con- 
siderable technical progress has been 
achieved. With the cessation of hostilities 
a rapid changeover to commercial produc- 
tion has been successfully completed. The 
high quality and technical excellence of its 
products has earned for the plastics division 
—— reputation in an ever-extending 

eld. ; 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS AND EXPORT 


The special products division has kept 
abreast of all radar and electronic develop- 
ments in the commercial field, and we are 
anticipating an expansion of activity when 
conditions become stabilised. Thermovent 
space heating is being handled by this divi- 
sion, and we shall shortly have in produc- 
tion redesigned and more efficient models. 
These heaters should be popular for ships, 
offices, homes and other places where space 
heating is advantageous, and I commend 
them with confidence to our stockholders 
for domestic use. 


Your directors intend that the company 
shall play its full part in the export drive, 
and we have re-established our export de- 
partment. We have already shipped abroad 
considerable quantities of radio receivers 
and lamps, and additional markets are being 
explored and new agents appointed. We 
are making a special study of the technical 
and commercial requirements of the various 
territories, with a view to the development 
of products suitable for each market. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


In conclusion, I would like to pay a tribute 
to the great services which have been ren- 
dered to the company by Mr E. K. Cole, our 
managing director. Mr N. C. Robertson, who 
has been a director since 1943, as well as 
general works manager, was during the year 
appointed deputy managing director. Mr 
Robertson’s valuable services to the com- 
pany have, in the opinion of the board, fully 
warranted this appointment. Mr E. B. Will- 
cocks was appointed to the board during the 
year. He has long and loyally served the 
company as its secretary and in charge of all 
the accounts, costing and credit departments, 
and his overall knowledge of the company’s 
affairs is extremely valuable. The directors 
strongly recommend your confirmation of his 
appointment. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


The annual general meeting of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 12th instant, in London. . 

Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: The amount figuring to the 
credit of profit and loss account at £614,000 
is higher this year by the substantial sum of 
£100,000. 

The figure of profit carried to appropria- 
tion account is £504,183, out of which (1) 
there has been transferred to contingency 
account the sum of £40,000 with the object 
of initiating the restoration of this fund, 
which was drawn on heavily in 1943 in order 
to provide in full for all liability to taxation 
on profits earned up to the date of the 
balance sheet, and (2) it is proposed to 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 6s. free of tax, making, with the interim 
dividend of 2s., paid in July last,-a total of 
8s., free of income tax, or at the same rate 
as for the previous year. 

Trade in this country has again been most 
satisfactory, and its volume has been limited 
only by the supplies of raw materials and 
labour that have been available. 


CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Conditions in South America show every 
symptom of increasing difficulties for the 
industrialist, and it is with no little appre- 
hension that I view the future. 

Control of the meat industry in Argentina 
and Paraguay has been steadily extended and 
tightened through the functions of meat 
boards, which negotiate and establish the 
selling prices of products and decree mini- 
mum buying prices for cattle, below which 
it is illegal to purchase. 

Last year the considerably increased costs 
of production were in the end counter- 
balanced by the improvement in the price of 
products which resulted from the conclusion 
of the new contract, but it can hardly be 
expected that this retroactive alleviation will 
be again vouchsafed. In fact the higher pro- 
ceeds allowed for products have been made 
the pretext for a further advance in the 
minimum price of cattle. 

Farming results in the River Plate were 
on the whole satisfactory, notwithstanding 
a marked deficiency in rainfall for the third 
consecutive vear. 

The number of calves marked showed a 
welcome increase, and mortality, notwith- 
standing the drought and hard winter, was 
contained within normal limits. 


THE KENYA FACTORY 


Our factory in Keyna was again engaged 
in the production of corned beef for Govern- 
ment account, but the number of cattle 
supplied by the Colony was once more dis- 
appointing. Prospects for the forthcoming 
season are uncertain, for Government assist- 
ance, on which the supply of cattle required 
to fulfil the orders for canned meats has been 
almost entirely dependent, is now being 
withdrawn on the cessation of demand for 
victualling the Armed Forces. 

In Rhodesia there was a small increase in 
the number of cattle handled and manufac- 
turing results were favourable ; the plant, 
however, has a capacity considerably in 
excess of the number received, and it is to 
be hoped that more cattle will be forthcoming 
for riext séason. Praiseworthy efforts have 

made to produce new and varied lines, 
which under wartime conditions have found 
a ready outlet locally and in the Union, and 
it is hoped to establish a permanent market 
far the more promising packs. 

The.report and accounts were adopted. 


LEVER BROTHERS 
& UNILEVER, LIMITED 


NEW EQUALISATION AGREEMENT 


An extraordinary general meeting of the 
members of Lever Brothers and Unilever, 
Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at 
Unilever House, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 4. 
Mr Geoffrey Heyworth presided. 

Addressing the meeting, he said: My lord, 
ladies end gentlemen, you will remember 
that at the annual general meeting in October 
last I referred to the fact that the occupation 
of the Netherlands by the Germans had given 
rise to doubts as to the continued validity of 
the equalisation agreement between this com- 
pany and Lever Brothers and Unilever N.V. 
As you well know, the ordinary capital of 
the company and of the Dutch company was 
issued upon the faith of there being an 
equalisation agreement in existence, and your 
board feel that steps should therefore be 
taken to remove the doubts attaching to this 
agreement. This can be satisfactorily done 
only by entering into a fresh agreement re- 
affirming the terms of the previous one. 
am now able to say that we have received the 
necessary Governmental authority for the 
making of such an agreement, and, as you 
will have read in the circular letter which 
accompanied the nctice convening this meet- 
ing, we are able to place before you the new 
agreement, the operative terms of which are 
identical with those of the previous 
agreement. , 


PRE-WAR RELATIONSHIP RE-ESTABLISHED 


By the making of this new agreement the 
relationship which existed between the two 
companies before the invasion of the Nether- 
lands, and which it was never the wish of 
either company to change, will be re-estab- 
lished as it would have been had no such 
invasion taken place 

It is the intention of Lever Brothers and 
Unilever N.V. to convene at the earliest 
possible date an extraordinary general meet- 
ing at which authority will be sought for that 
company to enter into the new equalisation 
agreement. Shareholders of both companies 
will be kept informed of the position through 
the medium of the press. ; 

I now move, and I will ask Lord Lever- 
hulme to second: 

“That this company, being about to enter 
into a new agreement with Lever Brothers 
and Unilever N.V. in the terms of the draft 
submitted to this meeting and for the pur- 
pose of identification signed by Donald 
Cameron Tewson, Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court, in re-affirmation as from the Ist day of 
January, 1945, of the agreement mentioned 
in clause 3 of the articles of association 
(which in fact was duly entered into and 
bears date the 31st day of December, 1937), 
the directors be and are hereby authorised to 
enter into and carry the said new agreement 
into effect, and that thereafter the articles of 
association be read throughout as though the 
said new agreement were referred to in place 
of the said agreement of the 31st day of 
December, 1937.” 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Leverhulme 
seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 


LEVER BROTHERS 
& UNILEVER N.V. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Board of Lever Brothers and Uni- 
lever N.V. announce that they will be con- 
vening at the earliest possible date an 
extraordinary general meeting, at which 
authority will be sought for the company to 
enter iNto a mew equalisation agreement 
with Lever Brothers and Unilever, Limited. 
This agreement will take the place of the 
existing agreement between the two com- 
panies which was made in 1937, the validity 
of which has become doubtful as a result of 
the German occupation of the Netherlands. 
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They further announce that they hope in 
the near future to be able to hold the 
ordinary annual general meeting for the 
financial year 1944. At this meeting resoly- 
tions will be put forward for the declaration 
of dividend on the ordinary shares in respect 
of the war years. The dividend will be in 
conformity with the requirements of the 
a agreement, but the manner in 
which it will be satisfied has still to be 
decided. 

The board considers, however, that pay- 
ment of the 1944 dividends on the 7 per 
cent. and 6 per cent. cumulative preference 
stock of the company need be delayed no 
longer. It has accordingly resolved that these 
dividends which, after after making the de- 
duction of one-fifth which has been applic- 
able to them since 1941, amount respectively 
to §.6 per cent. and 4.8 per cent., shall be 
made payable as from March 14, 1946. 

A statement regarding the dividends on 
sub-share certificates covering both 7 per 
cent. and 6 per cent. preference shares issued 
by the N.V. Nederlandsch Administratie en 
Trustkantoor in the name of the Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company, 
Limited, will be published shortly. 


GENERAL MORTGAGE BANK 
OF PALESTINE, LIMITED 


THE CORNER TURNED 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, 
Limited, was held, on the roth instant, at 
the bank’s offices at Tel-Aviv. 

The chairman, Mr S. Hoofien, in opening 
the proceedings, pointed out that, whilst 
the war years had brought a _ continuous 
reduction of business, it would seem that 
in the year under review the bank had 
turned the corner. Outstanding loans, 
which stood at £P.3,063,000 on August 31, 
1939, had come down to £P1,730,000 on 
August 31, 1945, a reduction of 43.5 per 
cent. However, while the previous year 
had still contributed not less _ than 
£P.200,000 to this aggregate reduction, the 
year 1945 had, for the first time in seven 
years, brought a modest excess (£P.24,000) 
of loans granted over repayments. This 
figure looked still more encouraging if it 
was considered that it constituted the balance 
of a drop of £98,000 in the first half-year 
and a rise of {£122,000 in the second half 
of the year.- 


POLICY VINDICATED 


There was every reason to expect that 
during the forthcoming year the upward 
trend would be quite pronounced. Appli- 
cations which are at present under con- 
sideration, or which are being prepared for 
consideration, run into very appreciable 
amounts, and the bank’s policy, followed 
consistently and at some sacrifice during 
the last few years, of keeping considerable 
liquid means in reserve, would now appear 
to find itself vindicated. 

Housing activities, the necessity of which 
had been emphasised in several previous 
addresses, had at last made some little head- 
way, but what had been done until now 
and even what was being planned, was s 
sadly out of proportion to actual needs. 
There was a sharply felt lack of labour and 
there was no central planning whatsoever. 
Not even the — = returning de- 
mobilised soldiers had prepared. 4 

All the bank’s loans were repayable in 
instalments, and those instalments had come 
in with the most satisfactory punctuality 3 
the bank’s unique record of never having 
suffered any loss on any forced sale had again 
been upheld. 

An amount of £5,000 was transferred to 
sree pooeunt, partly from the : . 
profit, - y from contingency fund. 
ieilcad of 6 per cent. on both preference 
and ordinary shares was proposed. . 

The report and accounts were unami- 
mously adopted. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-seventh annual __ ordinary 
general meeting of F. Woolworth and 
Company, Limited, will be held, on the 
22nd instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr W. L. 
Stephenson, circulated with the report and 
accounts, 

The directors’ report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1945, provide a 
clear picture of the company’s position as 
at that date. We were able to show a nice 
improvement in the year 1944. Since that 
report was circularised we have ceased to be 
at wal, and could reasonably expect to make 
further progress. 

The accounts before you now disclose 
that those expectations were justified. The 
reasons for this considerable improvement 
are that there has been a gradually increased 
flow of better merchandise and also that 
we have been able to effect certain im- 
provements in our organisation which have 
resulted in somewhat more efficient mer- 
chandising, not only with benefit to your 
company, but also to the benefit of the 
consumer public. 


The profit of £7,249,447 is the nearest we 
have yet come to the record figure of 1940, 
and is better by £1,379,802 than the show- 
ing for the previous year, 1944. The board 
has appropriated the considerable sum of 
£1,000,000 as provision against future taxa- 
tion. The reserve for this purpose will now 
stand at £1,750,000. 

If you approve the recommendations that 
a final dividend of 1s. 9d. per unit be paid 
as before, with a cash bonus of a further 
6d. per unit, making, with the interim divi- 
dend, 2s. 9d. per unit, the balance left to 
carry forward will be £7,917,836, which is 
an increase of £522,654 over the 1944 
account. 


BOOKER BROTHERS, 
McCONNELL AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THE SUGAR POSITION 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held in London, on the 12th instant, 
Major A. F. V. McConnell (deputy chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report: 


In the year ended June 30, 1945, the com-. 


pany made a profit of £108,558, the 
comparable figure for the previous year 
being £103,525. These satisfactory results 
were achieved in spite of the fact that the 
majority of our sugar estates made losses 
in 1944. From the accounts you will see 
that the reserve against goodwill, which 
has been increased by a further contribution 
of £20,000, now stands at £275,000, thus 
neutralising the figure on the other side of 
the balance sheet, while £5,000 has again 
been added to the general and contingencies 
reserve. This leaves £83,558 and, after pro- 
viding the usual dividend and bonus, the 
carry forward will be £47,078, as against 
£43,936 a year ago. I think you will agree 
that we can look back on this year of account 
with some thankfulness. 

The outstanding feature of the company’s 
operations and, indeed, its very foundations, 
continue to be the production of sugar and 
its by-products. The 1945 crop showed an 
increase of some 20,000 tons over 1944, and, 
with a more healthy labour outlook, a 
resum ne of normal supplies of fertilisers, 
and t introduction of mechanical field 
cperatons, we have some reason to hope 
that the output of sugar in 1946 will be 
nearer to normal standards. It will require 
the stoutest and most energetic efforts on 
the part of all concerned to ensure the 
prosperity of Demerara, and its age-old sugar 
industry, which am convinced are 
inseparably bound together. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FUTURE POLICY . 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held in London on the 
12th instant. 


Mr I. C. Geddes, addressing the share- 
holders, paid tribute to the service rendered 
by the sea and shore staffs during the war. 
With regard to the accounts for the year 
under review, the operating account showed, 
after provision for deferred repairs and taxa- 
tion, a profit of £300,886 against £298,383 
for the previous year ; of this sum £120,000 
was placed to depreciation of Fleet and 
£100,000 to the reserve for replacement of 
lost steamers. The same dividend as last 
year, namely, § per cent. free of tax on the 
ordinary shares, was recommended, leaving 
a balance of £138,759 to be carried forward. 


In the case of Orient Company the war 
had converted 50 per cent. of their fixed 
assets into cash, and at the moment the posi- 
tion was very liquid; a movement of ships 
into cash and then cash back into ships had 
been forced upon them, and the outcome of 
this exercise was in the lap of the gods. 


They were forced to build at prices which, 
ton for ton, were at present more than 100 
per cent. in excess of the cost of the lost 
ships. Running costs showed increases of 
varying degrees of magnitude in every item, 
those two factors called for a change in 
method of operation. The aim was to reduce 
the overhead cost per passenger by carrying 
them in larger, faster and consequently fewer 
ships. 


To implement this policy a start had been 
made and Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs were 
constructing a vessel of about 29,000 gross 
register tonnage with a speed of approxi- 
mately 23 knots. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. —By all appearances, it seemed likely 
that the Stock Exchange might undergo a distinct reaction this week. §=— 


A depressing opening followed Mr Shinwell’s warning about the 


New York 


(WE EEKLY INDICES) (1935-39 = 100) 


critical state of coal output, and there were further sharp falls in 
consumption shares, like brewery and tobacco issues. This mood 
continued on Tuesday, but in mid-week dealings confidence was rather 
improved. The announcement of a mere maintenance of the Southern 
Raslway dividend at 2 per cent. caused a sharp reaction in the home 
rail market on Thursday, after some days of indifferent response to 
the LMS dividend. 

Gilt-edged shared in the general reaction early in the week, but 
the appearance of the Metropolitan Water Board conversion issue at 
2} per cent brought more active conditions, though price improve- 
ments were limited to fractional rises in Old Consols and Local Loans. 

In the foreign bond market, Argentine issues were not greatly 
affected by the American statement, but the railway debentures 
were noticeably weaker. 

The threatened break in ordinary shares was led by brewery and 
tobacco shares, the latter being affected by the shortage of grain 
throughout the world, but lower prices brought in new buyers fairly 

omptly. Tobacco shares also showed some tendency to rally. 
a oi improved on the increased dividend. Most of the other 
groups showed a mederate mid-week recovery. 

Mexican Eagle were in chastened mood, and other oil shares were 
dull. Rather greater confidence was evident in the Kaffir group. 


Stock Exchange : London 
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* July 1, 1935=100. +t 1928= 100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 116-7 (Feb. 5)> 
lowest, 114-0 (Jan. 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 158 -8 (Feb. 13) ; lowest, 135 -9 (Jan. 2) 




















1946 
Tse b ea. Jan. Jan. Feb 
23, 30, 6. 
Low High 4 . , 
Jan. Feb. 1946 1946 1946 
2 6 
r iil etna: 
354 Industrials ......... 141-7 151:7 | 1476 151-2 151-7 
MEE. od ss'ven neous 155-1 | 168 -8(a) 166 -4 168 -2 168 -7 
20 UGS ... tees 119-8 | 127-4(b) 125-1 127 -4 127-0 
ey 
402 Stocks............. 139-1 148 -9 145-1 | 148 -5 148-9 
AY. Yield GF... ccccce 3-67 3-44 3-54 3-44 3-44 


+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan. 16. (6) Jan. 30. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 


(1925 = 100) 
1946 Average | Transactions | 1946 Average | Transactions 
an. 31........ 177-7 1,680,000 || Feb. 4....... 178 -4 1,660,000 
eb. 1... 2.00 178 -4 1,560,000 |i ony 5....... 179-1 1,670,000 
bx: Beensseys 179-3 


1,000,000* oe ere 177-9 1,740,000 


1946: High, 179-3 (Feb. 2). Low, 165-9 (Jan. 4). * Two-hour session 





Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
February 16, 1946 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
To Sharcheldinas OMe... 604. . oo « sdeidew Se vebweeces 81,590 ee 339,030 
By Stock Exchange Introduction................ 222,000 aes 315,200 
By Permission to Deal ...........e0-eeeeeeeeeee 150,000 562, 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 215. 
Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
POT te ee ee ee ee eT Ce 100,276,843 93,262,888 
BEE es GARGF ho ge 0.0.0 0 ic Fo cbs cbatiswewd pee bess sua eas 149,530,718 126,621,442 
Destination Nature ot Borrowing* 


Brit. eo Foreign 
Yeart U.K. Countries Deb. h Ord. 
1946 (to date) 84,115,188 9,147,700 Nil 59,852,029 4,359,961 29,050,898 
1946 (to date) 126,496,192 Nil 125,250 196,194,946 146,250 290,246 


® Conversions excluded. f Includes Government issues to February 6, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
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New York Prices INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL SALES PER SELLING Day 
Close Close Close Close ClseCise _  ss——r“—s—C i—C CCS (A Veeragee for 1942— 100) 
Feb. Feb. | 3. Commercia: Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. << ee = 
i. Railroads. 5 ll and Industria, 5 ll ll Sales per Selling Day 


5 
—— Coast .. 78% 743* | Am. Smelting... 72, 68}! Int. Paper...... 44} omit i: , i 
Can. Pacific .... 22 20§ | Am. Viscose .... 693 68 Liggett Myers... 94} 92* . 
Gt Nth. Pt’... 61f 59° | Anaconda --.... 504 484 | Nat Distilies.s: 7H 68L Month | Agpend | Megmebelt | Bon-tood Food Total 
N.Y. Central.... 34$ 312 | Beth. Steel ..... 113 107}| Nat.Steel...... 90 arepandiep 
Pennsylvania... 47  46$ | Briggs overs 52h SO Phelps oso, 42 ' 3D 
Southern....... 59} 54 | Celanese of Amer. 594 | Proct.Gamble.. 68} 67 
Chrysler........ 137} 135 Sears Roebuck... 43) 42{ 

2. Utilities, etc. Gaierr Seay. 100} 87 | Shell Union..... 32 
Amer, Tel....... 194% 191, Eastman K . 256 249 Std. Oil N.J..... 68} 

30 = Gen. Electric.... 51 mH 20th Cen. Fox... 54 








1945 








set4 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1944 


50g 
68 
50} 
Gen. Motors .... 77 United Drug.... 30i 30 
People’sGas.... 914 91 eek Had +05 Mite 114 U.S. Steel ....., 93 
Sth, Cal. Ed,.... 38 Int. Harvester .. i West’house E... 3 ah 
W. Union Tel... 62 Inter. Nickel.... 42§ 41 Woolworth ..... 56 

° * Ex dividend 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935=100).—During the 
week ended February 12th the index did not change. The crop 
component was 143.4; raw materials 209.1 ; and the complete index 








" 173.1. 
AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS e : 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE beer esse) ee Oy see shpemeal aes & a 
Date A Sal The following Tables have been devised from the Monthly Digest 
Percentage C hange of Statistics. é 
acute aiiendand s. ee TABLE I.—MANPOWER IN COALMINING 
(at Cost) ee ne 
1945 End of 














































December 
October | November | December 
(a) By Commodities = =—Ssti—™S 
ee ax 246 + 38 +118 3%°T 
Women's Wear ....ss..cccseeee | $13-7 +22-4 +19-7 + 9-4 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear........ ° + Tl +16-7 +19-0 —274 
aes and Shoes....... Wesbsse -2e 7. +23 p43 
urnishing Departments ...... os +%- +50- + ‘ 
TEED a dnknnoan Ene ees eh see +5046 +63°3 +671 — 45 
Fancy Departments ...........- + 9-1 +17-2 +218 + 0-3 
Sports and Travel .......... eee + 20-7 +3%°3 +38-7 + 1-1 
Spaee KaWeesfwogebwere ee - 49 - 10 + 32 — 67 _ Lassen cceeeeeseee! 
Total :— 
“Non-food Merchandise ........ +108 +188 +212 - 44 Taste IIl.—Ngw PERMANENT Houses UNDER LocaL AUTHORITIES’ 
rant and Perishables ......... + 23 + 30 + 446 —23 9 SCHEMES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
otal ‘-— 
All Departments ...... aiacd bigs +94 41041 -~ 64 is (Calendar months) 
(6) Districts 
RE oo oun 75 skeen eo casei — + ; +153 + ._ - ° fis sate, 
RRR > cS Svc Bie cbs ccdvcvs . + + + » + , Sites Sites Sites ing ppro 
romaine tips +149 +15-4 +83 -12-1 4 nd Developed| for 
Midland and S. Wales........ | — 08 +10-9 + 33 — 55 Approved®| Acquired® | Developed) ‘at end of | Building 
South England. ............... > + 34 +170 + 8-1 — 6°5 Period Housesf 
Central and West-End London.. +29-2 +4:1 +43°-7 — 34 ae Bl cine 6 oa 
Suburban “Londons: .....6.. 6444 +159 +28-1 +18-8 —22-8 To Si January 1945... 7... | 629,895 | 289,505 | 45,350¢ | 10,234 eis 
IEE watecchebesesseces + 58 + 9-2 +10-0 eee ‘ 
hs eens ee eee Ds a | eee 43,434 10,341 2,154 17.670 19 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. EE one 14,310 15,604 2,025 29,726 47 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES Agel. caciives sesesee | 14,183 | 13,392 | 4,011 | 42,745 588 
Jan. 29 Feb. 11 Ei cbacccenees ecvccce 11,138 Ho 1,281 57,956 4 
17946 946 , tT anes tabsab naka eee 29,853 13,97 2,809 58,527 300 
Gmains (per bushel)— ; Cents ats July... scccceceeeeeee | 15,109 | 24,351 1,768 | 68,832 1,379 
Wheat, Chicago, SO 65 nc Ss ve be oeecno wes soer seces 180} 1804 I een isnt a 25,735 12,254 1,049 74,262 3,438 
Maize, Chicago, May .......2++-eeeeeeeeereeeeererers 118} 118 September ..........06 29,269 10,229 2,673 82 217 5,837 
Pre, 81 77 ’ 
Rye, Chicago, May .7....... cc cece cs cccccecsccccccces 212% 2075-2085 <=! October. .......ceeee ‘6% 16,239 11,113 4,953 88,031 8,316 
Merats (per tb.) — November ....... iil | 22,460 | 24,409 5,649 | 90,012 | 11,866 
CRE AIRES 0 6 90 00nd hb 00 cpenide Gens 0002000305 12 -00 12-00 s Ahan ate Mee pt SWE ele 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, Spot ...ccccccccccccccccscecscececs 52 -00 52 -00 Total to end of November..... 851,627 423,049 73,722 90,012 35,972 
Lead, = spot _ ienen posaau@nastnantantannnses a . *"Estimated on the basis of 10 sites to the a ‘ie ucts oF land. 
C ont ib) eee SPL Abbe > oso ~smayyi: + o8s- "gcPes +t Houses counting against the post-war programme, including Scottish Special Housing 
Oo ON y ee: iation. 
Pa, Se NE, SOE Sh vine ccneobbd sa dsebns oo suewsenss 26 6 26 -50 “ : c 
RINNE NUNS <iGiicccnecbetenraesnmenionns cores 25-28 25-74 t Including sites developed before the war. 
MiscCELLANEOUS— . 
Moody's Index ot staple commodities, Dec. 31, 1931—100. 266-4 267 +3 __ Taste III.—Tremporary Houses in Great Britain} 
YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION Preparation of Sites by Local . Erection and Completioa of 
(All figures are weekly averages; million lb. for yarn and million Authorities Houses 
linear yards for cloth.) - 
i Single Yarn Weaving G ; ee 
i * Sol ait ie 8 i tee 2 
) | > - 
Cotton | Ls ae — co aed Yarn Co Consumed i é 88 gras 
Period | (ex- | ayon | 
+5 | cncding _— Yarns | Yam | Rayon | Cotton 
Waste a ae * | Cotton | and and Rayon 1945 
Yarns) | | Mixture: | Mixtures| Waste To 31 Jan. .. 19,156 
nie : - JFeb. .. | 16,339 | 10,308 
UF ow 23-7 | 2-38 | ae Se 700 | W Mar. - | 15,218 | 13,920 
a ee aed Fre a 746 | 9,132 
OOD ganas occ | 22-8 a jet 55 -6t in - ain 13°310 
1941 ecerscecss | 15-79 1-42 eee 5 97 41 3 eee June 1 418 9.012 
SR Gad on +. | 14-10 | 118 | 064 | 5-06 4 1-38 “a , 
BES un -essoc 13-43 ¢ ° “ °, 
MES <iic- ce 12-79 | 1-25 | 0-59 | 4-93 | 3-16 1-46 wy: oar 
5 J 11-63 | 1-17 0-52 | 4-44 | 30-4 1-58 eae 
an.—June ° ° ° . ® ° 
uly -..... 11-22 | 1-ll | 0-47 | 4-18 | 2543 1-40 Oct... eaee | esse 
meee lanl debe | 28 | 4 re eee 
September . 11 -60 15 O- | . . 
October. | 12-55 | 1-30 | 0-58 | 4-51 | 326 1-78 Tee ae eae 
November . | 12-68 | 1-30 0-59 | 4-48 31°5 1-84 “es! 
1 0-50 | 3-72_| 28-3 1-36 











December.. | 10-78 | 


I | 











s Five-weeks periods iy 
$$ — penance t Upto and including September, house sites already developed were included for Scotland. 
* A small weight of other yarn was also doubled (0-27 mn. Ib. per week in 1945). rom October onwards only house sites actually being developed are included. 


Average for second half vear only * Including total nylon cloth from August, 1944 t Periods of four and five weeks 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 9, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was {114,691,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £74,873,000 
and issues to sinking funds of- £490,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 

2,302,881, the deficit accrued since April 

is £1,970,630,000 against £2,498,805,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





Esti- ; : j 
Revenue mate, — a Week | Week 




















ORDINARY 

REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1350000! 992, 173'1005030, 62,586 68,033 
Sur-tax ......... | 80,000} 52,003 45,949) 6,150! 5,450 
Estate, etc., Duties| 115,000) 92,864) 102,462, 1,948 3,872 
Stamps......--.- | 19,000 12435 20139... |. 
N.D.C....--++- 4! 599 990! .29:034] 30,817, 504 895 
B.P.T. ...-.+-. | 420,382 316,017 6,724, 5,535 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000} 432) 411) 55) 118 

lh ete eth 
Total Inland Rev. 2065000)1599323 1580825, 17,967) 83,903, 
| i 1 

Customs......... | 589,000| 499,726) 486,008 14,432, 12,465 


Excise 2.02.00 | 541,000) 437, 100) 475,190) 6,401) 14,730 





Total Customs &! | } \ | 
SD + ¢:qninen 1130000, 936,826) 961,198) 20,833) 27,195 


ft 


30,000! — — we 2,251 








Motor Duties .... 
Post Office (Net . 
Receipts)...... bs a ca ceed. 1 ae = eee 

Wireless Licences! 4,850! 3,990) 4,150! ... ocd 

Crown Lands... .| 1,000} — 880! #00) sett” bv 

Receipts from Sun-! } 

dry Loans..... | 11,500! 7,078) 9,572) 63) 85 
Miscell. Receipts..| 23,000) 69,175 64,524 1,468, 1,256 


Total Ord. Rev.. - 3265000)2645053 2662080 100813 114691 
ae BE | 
SELF-BALANCING | 


P.O. & Brdcasting! 114,100 








| j | 
102,050 109,300) 3,000, 2,800 


, eRe 3379100 2747103'2762380,103813 117491 
| | 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
idie dees > x (£ thousands) 
Expenditure mate, | | ot | 
1945-46, ART! April | Week | Week 





















Lt te ended ended 
| Feb. | Feb. : 
10, 9, 
| 1945 1946 
l j 
OrDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE } 

Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt. .... 465,000 341,216 363,438} 2,067) 2,784 
Payments to N. | 

Ireland. ....... | 12,000) — 7,6. 9,32 739 
Other Cons. Fund) 

Gerviess . .6s:00 8,000! 6,966 7,665) wide of 
Mie. 65.02 R 484,000) 355,815380,415! 2,661) 3,523 
Supply Services. .|5084817)/4776235/4239992)| 100475] 74,873 
Wel ccc. 35 noes 5568817 5132051'4620407 103, 





Se_F-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastung, 114,100) 102,050} 100,300; 3,000) 2,800 








pc GAAS cd \5682917/5234100 4720707 /|106136} 77,673 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
G05 to £3,410,598 the other operations 
or the week (no longer shown separately) 
decreased the gross National Debt by 
£39,206,059 to £24,222 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 


Land Settlement Acts...........0. So knemeeceece 22 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 

P.O. and Telegraph......... ew eceratesee seeece 125 

Overseas Trade Guarantees. ...........000eeee ee 16 

Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944...........0000000e 30 

231 





FLOATING DEBT 
( millions) 















Ways and 
Means 
Advances sery | Total 
oan Float- 
ts | ing 
by 


Debt 
Banks 
Bid ude 


Not availabie 


17 ” ” 
, 24 647-5"... ” 1843-0| 6577+) 
Dec. 1 Not available 


” ” 





i 22 ” ” 
29 423-0 8B’ 1636 +5} 6294-0 
1946 
jan, 5 Not available 
” 12 ” ” 
» 19 ”~ ” 
Feb. * - ie 
« 


(£ millions) 






218 -0 
233 +3 


¥ | 214 ‘7 


On February 8 applications at £99 17s. 6d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 43 per cent. of the amount applied for and ap- 
plications at higher zens were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 17s. 7d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for February 15. For the week ended 
February 16 the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £70 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2)°, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


({ thousands) 


982,392" |2,778,4644§)3,410,266$ § 


© 324 weeks. + 260 weeks. ¢t 247 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 
Up to Jan. 26th Pincted of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £304,620,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of E Official buying price forg old 
remained at 172s. fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London market prices fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two mon The New 
York market price of allver remained at 70§ cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1946 Rs. a. Rs. s. 
Feb. WT) Sco caudetedpe ve 92 # 143 12 

e 92 #20 144 9 
a 92 12 145 12 
e 93 «8 147 2 
ws 93 «68 148 #14 
” 93 +O 148 «4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 13, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. ... 1328,715,745 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,215,375 
partment .. 71,532,088 | Other Secs.... 761,904 
Silver Coin ... 7,621 








Amt. of Fid. 
pee 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per ~~ 247,833 
oz. fine)..... 

1400,247,833 1400, 247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
De Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 232,549,838 





MOE s< cabs< 3,428,429 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 11,898,973} Discounts and 
———-] Advances... 2,607,896 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,131,802 
Bankers..... 938,455,643 — 
Other Accis... 54,126,462 17,739,698 
—— | Notes...... es 71,532,083 
292,582,105 | Gold & Silver 
a ccmeins 640,883 
322,462,507 322,462,507 


* Including Rohoos Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 























Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation ..... 1218 -9)1331 -4)1333 -8)1328 -7 
Notes in banking depart- 
CEES Fa 0is0. 5.9 4 a5 56 31 3 68 -8| 66 -4 71-5 
Government debt and | 
securities* ........... |1249 -4|1399 -3|1399 -2'1399 - 
Other securities......... 06 OF 0-3 0-8 
GON ee sscnediad) opbaipe'c 0-2} O-2] O- 0:2 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 168/-| 172/3) 172/3, 172/23 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
Pe esis ts sss ewes 13-0} 11-9 
Bankers 207 -9} 238-5 
Others.... 56°7; 54-1 
COs. 6s a awas daa 277 304 -5 
Securities : 
Government... 205 -9} 232-5 
Discounts, etc. . 2 246 
Other 20- 15-1 
Total 228 -6| 250-3 
Banking dept. res. 67 712-2 
: % % % 
“ Proportion ”......sssees 8) 20-0) 24-1) 23-7 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue raised —- 2386 =e £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 





18,934 | 22,048 | 125,575 | 142,888 


} 


9,717 | 51,648 | 63,439 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 





BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
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BANK Or BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 









































ee Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jané 
7 s Jan. | Jan. Assets ut im 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 17, 24, 1945 1946 | 1946 
N 1946 | 1946 GRE CPT du os 32,094! 3198 943) 31,943) 31,943 
Million $’s Reon. ee 75,151) 129,817 129,817) 129,817 Foreign exchange .......... 1,020| 2; 542 2,010| 3,119 
Eee rivate discounts an : ; 
12 USER. Bawes[ Feb. | Jon. | Jan. | Feb. advances .........2. 41,100] 52,648 50,323, 48,416 | Lome te Grate McCune: | 52g a7 | 36°470] saaee 
Gold certife. on bent and due) 1945 1946 1946 | 1946 — = muha .. .| 480,512) 430,505 ital 450,505 Notes LiaBILitiEs 45,514 71 oa om : 
_ from Treasury .......++.. | 17,748) 17, 163, 17,188) 17,188 (a) Ia occupation costs.| 426,000) 426,000 426,000) 426,000 (a) — Jin bas a , él . a.” 72,470 
Total reserves .....+.ss00e+ 18,657) 17,958 17,983) 17,983 SS Sense alveoes” wal te | eee "ee ee ee ee 
Total cash reserves......... 284 = =339| 356) 349 (c) Fixed advanzes .... 54, 512 24,505] 24,505] 24,505 ——— : tte cen ie 5,113 
Total U.S. Govt. sees. ...... 19,062) 23,341) 23,296) 23,227 LIABILITIES a: 
Total loans and secs. ....... 19, 265) 23, 550) 23,608) 23,518 TT tarsal 562,412! 580,432] 579,674| 580,987 BANK OF CANADA 
Tota! ou — a cantata 39, ant 44,327, 44,224 44,026 Deposit total.......... 43,234] 64,084! 60,127| 57,668 Million Can, $’s 
s aaa (a) Govt. accounts..... 743; 15,174 11,794) 7,521 -__eoOo ZT 
F.R. notes im cirn. ......... 21,846 24,209) 24,148) 24,149 b , Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 900) 1,340} 1,220) 1,220 ©) Other accoun® »-.-- 42,491) 48,910) 48,535; _50,147 ASSETS 27, 9, 16, 23, 
Mr. bank res. dep. ........./ 13,950) 15,859) 15, 681) 15, vid R Goldt 1945 1946 1946 | 1946 
Govt. deposits........ coos} 593; 578, 762 NETHERLANDS BANK eserve : ceeccees 
Total deposits ».+112222121.| 16,186 17,676) 17,741] 17,659 BANK Million Gerias ~—* Other: 2222222] 172'-26| 156-83! 106-23! 101-83 
Total liabilities ............ | 39,884! 44,327| 44,224) 44,026 rrr Ee ME Fe ee 1536 -71|1869 -44|1870 -04 1842-25 
ae ratio. onion a 49-1 %|42 *9% |42 -9%|43 -0% ASSETS 14, 21, 28, 4, ese Pm <r eg jor -95|1115 -58!1104 -5411093.25 
ANK AND Treasuny [| | | | | | 3946 | 2946 | 1946 | 1046 | Notecirculation....... 
ecaunces SIRE cienmmcsini ideal 712-9 129 Ta 712-9 Deposits : Dom. Govt... 31-42) 180 3) 203 -27| 206 -08 
Monetary gold stock........! 20,548) 20,135) 20,157) 20,157 Foreign balances, etc.*. .| 4,541 6) 4,544 -3) 4,572 -7/ 4,676 -9 Chartered banks ....... 431-76) 515-74) 509: al 478 -05 
ay eet < 4,126) 4,385, 4,404) 4,413 Home =. sabe opses ss | Od 0°5 0-2 0-5 t Gold and ‘foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
s ans and advances on’ 
Money in circulation........ 25,411) 27,977 21,914 21,909 current account...... 153-1} 146-3} 146 4 144-3 xchange Control Board against securities. 
Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2,965; 2,860 3,057) 3,022 Of which toN.E.1.....| 44-8) 44-8) 44-8) 44-8 5 
aaa, | ae -aeee Rms Advances to Govt...... Nil Nil Nil Nil SWISS NATIONAL BAN& 


EDS < ws ke cee 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 


LIABILITIES 











147-1, 147-4 144-9 162°5 


Million Swiss Frs. 














Million £’s Notes in circulation. .... 1,854 -8| 1,945 -5| 2,025 -0| 2,119 -7 = 4 i La = 

ve Comes SZ Tt | AssETs 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. (a) Govt. .........4. 2,158 -3) 2,064 -1) 2,010 -9) 1,834 -6 Re a \4576 i778 *1)4755 -0,4748 -8 4757 -2 

AssETs x 19, | "26, 2, (6) Govt. special..... 105-6} 105-6 105-6) 105-6 Foreign exchange....| 94-9) 166-7; 179-3) 178-9| 185-4 

1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 (c) Other........... 868 -8) 871-7) 949 4 965 -0 Discounts ........ .-| 167-8 101-1} 97-6) 117-2) 121-2 

GOBES 6 civic ccccncccdeGen 2-65 2-65 2 65 2-65 ot as" result of Advances........... 14-8} 24-3] 20-6) 20-5] 23-6 

Brit, Govt. secs. .......000. 27-74) 33-38) 30-10) 31-20 Securities........... 64-4] 62-1) 62-2) 62-2} 62-2 
Sterling balances........... 1-42) 1-69) 4- 62) 3°77 notes surrender . 537-3; 370 6 300 9 404 +9 LIABILITIES | | | 

LIABILITIES Sundry accounts .......| 237-2} 232-9| 260-0 340-1 | Notes in circulation. .|3409 -2!2712 -313605 -2/3558 - 0/3614 -5 

Notes in circulation ........ 31-98) 37-85) 37. 56) 37°79 ® This item includes clearing account balances. Other sight liabs..... 1241 -4/1138 -3|1231 -3}1296 -6|1260 -9 








MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000’s omitted 








| Barclays | Coutts District 
Bank 


Bank 
Ltd. & Co. Ltd. 


29th | 28th 30th 


JANUARY, 1946 





Date | 








National | National | West- | Williams 


Glyn, Lioyds | Martins | Midland po Provin aia enlenien 1 Sananamn dais 
& Co, Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. ltl Be ll 
23rd | 22nd | 30th | 30th 


22nd | 23rd 3ist__| 28th 
denen ondinemonet 





ASSETS £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England 100,274 4,544 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 


£ 
19,595 








Banks in Great Britain and Ireland......... bid eta 27,062 1,123 4,931 
BORGES WE ROE. 2. sec ccs cipevecvescoaptes ee sseue coe ot ooh 
Money at Call and Short Notice... .........+e--ee0e sire 37,095 
eer ree ee cove a 
Treasury Deposit Receipts..........e.eeeeeseeceeee owe y 
PUNE Sob ag oo ac G5 05) ove wev eevee ecgeweveesese 220,974 
Advances to Customers and other A/es..........--+e+00- 173,103 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 15,042 
Bank Premises Acovunt.... .... 05.5. coccccccc cc ceece - 7,928 | 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companie= 6,221 

1,021,562 | 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts | 10-24 | 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid up.......ccccccccseccccccenccscseces eee 15,858 | 
I Es ooo inet ho 0} vo vee esbeventsseeccceebe 11,250 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............eseees 979,412 
Acceptances, Endorsements, ett....... esddoveures oceve 15,042 
Notes im Circulation... 055... ccccegececccccce eosces - 





185,231 













7,496 27,000 19,899 27,973 3,873 143,057 
ove coe oes cee one 10,798 
10,424 43,974 39,220 41,490 4,900 248,475 
5,189 81,487 39,327 45,727 | 1,772 | 360,523 
64,500 | 330,500 196,000 | 186,500 25,000 | 1,492,500 
67,157 | 259,100 133,078 | 172,464 29,393 | 1,230,423 
265 | 182,615 128,231 | 110,795 11,788 829,033 
9,383 26,962 13,314 13,577 2,550 124,386 





2,798 8,394 6,569 4,775 869 40,952 
8,792 2,514 2,993 ove 24,393 

223,086 |1,080,435 640,319 | 671,767 89,097 | 5,000,507 
10 -65 10 -91 10 -22 10 -24 10-71 10 -49 


———$————— eS 








| 
| 
£ £ ; 
21,874 | 111,611 E20 ef i67 68473 952 495,907 
} 
| 


4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 
4,100 15,158 1,230 9,479 9,320 
205,422 |1,023,156 60,917 | 608,047 | 639,532 
383 26,962 382 13,314 13,577 

21 ove 1,153 ove 18 


223,086 |1,080,435 


65,182 | 640,319 | 671,767 


918,247 











EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 





London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London 














Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Australia | N.Z. pe +N.Z.| tAustraiia | 1.2. | 1a io 1N.Z 
a | 
Ee scuiied 1 125 125 | 1244 125 vee | 125p | 128 
” Ord. f Air | Ord. air Aw | Ord. | Ord. Ord. 
Mail | Mail | Mail Mait | Mail | Mail Mail 
(§) (3) aes | st Ct) (§) 
Sight ..... 126 






124) | 12483) 12 
30 days...| 1 126% 164 = ow 1h ia 123} | 123 125% 
60 days...| 127 1 1 | 128 — oom A 1 a | oe 
90 days...| 12733) 127 12765)_126 il poe 123§ | 1238 n.g. 


Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be eminent at sea mail rates only Bilis will 
be sent by air ‘mail on payment of appropriate pos 

* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) vow based on £}) toss - ooo 

& Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Dement days, 126 
60 days, 1274: 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand,*125%; 30 days, 126 ; 60 days, 1%4; 
90 fon 127 ‘(plus postage). t Any Mail. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Buymg rates in London tor T.1.s and bills on South Atrica are (pe: £100 sterling) £100 
tor T.T.; £101, (sight); £10148 (50 days): £10148 (60 days) ; 10228 (90 days) For 
Rhodesia the ing rates are £1004, £1014, . £1012", £10144 and £102,%,% 

Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) Ts and sight bills are £100 tor South 
Africa and £99} ‘or Rhodesia 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


fhe toliowing rates, sssued by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S. $. 
Approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate 





Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Jan. 23 1746. 
nen Ofticia! sight selling rate 13-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Jan. 4, 1946. 
Guatemala Sight selling rate one quetza! per U.S. $ pilus commission of 1 per cent. to 

; Central Bank, Jan. 10, 1946. 
Nicaragua® Official sight se! rate for payment of imports fixed jan. 1, 1941. at 5-03} 
cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 5 per cent. tax). 

Ei Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°51 colones per $ on Jan. 8, 1946. 
Veneruela® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Jan. 4, 1946. 
Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Jan. 16, 1946. 

* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From S Changed From To 
Amsterdam .... June 28, 41 2 =| Madrid........ Deco 41, °38 % % 
Athens ........ April l0,°45 11 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8°44 
Belgrade....... Feb. 1°35 6G) 5 Oslo........... Jan 9,'% 3 
Berlin......... April 9,°40 4 3 Paris.......... Jam 20, 45 3 
Brussels ....... Jan. 16, 8 2 1 Pretoria ....... June 2, ‘41 3 
Bucharest...... = 17,°40" 3 3 Rio de Janeiro. . ay 31,°35 ... 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome ......... May 18,°36 § 
Calcutta....... Nov. 26, °35 ri 3 Seetiresnvomede - ‘ % = : 

’ tockholm ..... eb. 7 

Be cenanesebs June 13, * 5b > Zurich......... Nov. 28°36 2 4 
Copenhagen .... me ae de P| SUMED cnce sees. es vee (5°20 
eens “ Wellington..... july 20,41 2 
N.Y. Bed. Res. . et . Dublin ........ Oct. 26°39 4 5 





(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. 

(c’ The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or callable beyond 
one year. and for discounts and advances secured by eligible paper. remained at 
i per cent. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
oe +e ge 
CEREALS AND MEAT _ TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAIN, ete. OOTTON—continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 


p 


aooae s. d. s. 
Woon. Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. St. J... 61 8 62 


Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38 


in. s da é' <é in paper bags or jute sacks 20 te ton—(a). 


t. (e) 43s) 64 ; Drill, “50% ve eS eevee 6 ds 51 6 iG 
_ Gaz. av. per cwt. (€)..+++0- . in., x q -ton loads and upwards per ton 0 57 0 
Eo oor 286 bo. 12's & 10S ....sceeee 10 910 | ¢ 7 , 

Straights d/d London .......+. 40 0 40 0 FLAX (per ton)— HEMICALS— 60/0/0 0/0/0 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢) 24 10 247 SI. ss te scauaciens Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net........ per ton 687 of 0 - a 0 
Oats Ue) ae”. aoe ato’ Dems HIP. <......0csccccose Nom. Nom. von: SP 
Maize, Argentine, per ton....++- —_ ,, (per ton)—Manilla, spot ; : , Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 30 3:6 

MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 4 Ja” eceeceeerseenreneeseees Nom. = Nom. Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/19/6 _9/19/6 
English long sides...+eeeeseree { 67 6 7 UTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 

Imported hinds.........+.. ie 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee..... aa 39/5/0 Potash, Sulphate ....... per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 

English 8 3 $3 : s. s. d. Soda Bicarb. ........... perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English...... 8 4 84 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle) 5 5} 5 5) Soda Crystals ........6. per ton 5/1/6 5/7/6 
Se «suns hesinpsssie ws 6 3 5 3 =. Hessians, PCr FA. ccvcces 0 7°75 0 7°75 COPRA 2 D. Straits 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib...... om. €8 8 0 Bere en, PAE FE: vn cee seen 05% 05:% ene 
1 ; : 0/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot, GLE. .ccccccccccccce wocccccces Nom. Nom. 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cutside 142 0 142 0 undee, 100 yds. .....e.eesee 58 0 §8 0 HIDES (per Ib.) — eink wick 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green........ 147 0 147 0 14/40 1” ‘ . ss 6 6S] Wet salted Australian, 
0 7 
SISAL (per ton)—African, spot— ® é s. Queensland........ }40/ 50 Ib. ‘ 0% 
or No. 1 delivered ........sse005 ee 5 0 5 0 pe, J’burg Ord.........0s08 oa 08 08 

BUTTER (per cwt. Trades, WOOL (per ib.) — - d. d. Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. .........- ee 0 121 0 11 

First hand . neo 08 bbb 6eseooese -- Jl 4 151 4 [iecals wethere, washed ........ 19 19 English & Welch Market Hides— ‘ . 9 ; 
t. lect ackface, greasy....... 14 14 i 

EE TE esse Rk | malloc Soe TOG IE Of ccutrory A treeemeaiameaegy ee ieee 
Imported ...... eesesenneeees, : a ae. ee ep ek. anes mate waite .. 31 31, | GEATHER (per tb.)— : 

COCOA (per cwt.)— os 0 Sanh eee nn SORE s ee 3 234 Bole Bends, 8/14 Ib........00064 2 9 2 8 
PEER, EE soccsccosccvcceccess =O OF OS RL Aa watnkc..s...- occcccccce 45 45 Shoulders, Insole ; 1 3 
pa ot . = seeceees ie : = . t's super carded ........esee08 2. 39 ! to Welting .... i tt 3 : ; 

E ng eeeeeee "s average carded .......... ee 30: Bellies 

nit Sonia ae 64 0 64 0 MUO. co vcccdscccseesoe 284 ast eee ee 13 1 2 

LARD (per cwt.)—Imported menemans Dressing Hides 22 22 

POTATOES (per cwt,}— =, a ae oe ad a MG Ts icccis'sc'cecscs 28 2 38 

Sik dade s o<¥el C6 cedrcccode OA , ROLEUM PRODUCTS 1. 

WAAR (per owt) Pe Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 3 9 ‘ 1 PRY tr Svint, land & ag ) 1 , ’ 

ei, UK (Cont. tresses. rs re Durham, best gas, tob.Tyne...¢ $2 § $2 § wee, eee tee 
Rerinep Lonpon— IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— @) Automotive gas oil, in tulk, 
Granulated, 2-cwt. bags ........ 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. TeA..:.... 163 0 163 0 ex road tank waggors..... 1 & 1 5 
Granulated, 2-cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough ........ .. «©4435 0020435 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 

consumption .......+. teense 30 11 30 11 Steel, rails, heavy...... coossese 307 0 307 0 Wales— 

West India Crystallised......... { 23 F Tinplates (home i.c. 14 x 20)... 32 6 32 6 PRR Ys ccc sscvccceese 0 0 8} 

TOBACCO (per Ib.) — NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) DMG ccvaccccescvcceccece event aye 
ih 3 19 Copper (c)-Hlectrolytic «...++.. 62/0/0 . 62/0/02 | ROBIN (per ton}—American. ..... qerere aera 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- i 1 8 a (d)—Soft, foreign, cash... 39/0/0908. | RUBBER (per Ib.)— [e &S 

stemmed ........06 rested ¢ 636 Iter (2)—G.0.B., spot ....... 31/5/0 —31/8/0 Pee .ssce TE Se 

TEXTILES luminium, ingots and bars..... wae wae SHELLAC (per ton)—TIN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 

BOTTON (per Ib.)— a. 4. Nickel, home delivery .......0.. 198/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
Raw, er cccccce ecece 3 a. 3 = Antimony, English, 99% ..... ee 1 18) : 117/10/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 

» Giza, F.G.P. oo. eceeeeeeee af ‘ : : 3/15/0 Linseed, raw cecccccccccccccccs 66/0/0 65/0/0 
Yarns, 36's Ring Beams ......:. 25°24 25-89 Wolfram, Empire. ......per unit { 4/10/0 4/10/0 oe aula... ee $8/0/0 $1/0/0 

c 42's Cop Weft ......00 ° 24-31 25 +25 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ..seeeeeseees 52/2/6 §2/2/6 

» » 60’s Twist (Egyptian).... 36 -50 38 -00 Quicksilver per 76 Ib 30/10/0 10/0 oe E  * aE eee 49/0/0 49/0/0 
Cloth, per ee te ee ee en ee sees “\ 31/8/0 /5/0 Palm.........-0+ whnesccteoes 42/5/0 42/5/0 

1 in. Printer, 64 x 64, s. d. s. d s. d. s. d, Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-milil 11/2/6 11/2/6 
36’s & 42’s......... ee 43 10 43 10 @OLD (per fine ounce)..... ecooee 172 3 172 3 Seeds, Linseed— 

Cambric Shirting, 324 in. GILVER (per fine ounce)— WN Bios oc ke ccc c caste 40/10/0 40/10/0 

72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s.. 60 7 60 7 SED. «:6.¢:b mene kas &h oo alee eens 3 8 3 8 oo are 35/10/0  35/10/0 


(a) + 1s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
(é4) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 


(0) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Jan, 26, 1946, and Feb. 9, 1946. 


(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 





(Continued from page 274) 


TABLE 1V,—SuPPLIES OF CERTAIN GooDs FOR HOME CIVILIAN MARKET 
(Monthly averages) 
000’s 





FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET. — Except for the announcement of a 
further instalment of bill market re-financifg--discussed in a Note 
on page 262—conditions have been uneventful this week. Last week’s 
unusual combination of adequate supplies of money with a very low 
credit base culminated, on the Thursday, in small sales of bills to the 
special buyer, but since then no such assistance has been needed. 

As noted on page 266, resumption of TDR issues still left the banks 


due to receive some £13 million on balance, and maturing bills nominally 


exceeded payments by £20 million. In addition, the bill market quota 
at the tender was the smallest this year, at 43 per cent, against 49 
per cent in the previous week. As payments were concentrated 

inly in the second half of the week, the money position during the 


first three days was comfortable, and at times really easy. The banks 
took fair quantities of March and April bills, but the market in general 
was not a very ready seller. 

As expected, the Bank return shows that the abnormal position 
of the previous week has been corrected. The Bank’s security port- 
folio has risen on balance by £22 million—which doubtless explains 
the lower market quota of bills—and the note circulation shows another 
welcome fall, by {5 million. In consequence, bankers’ balances have 
risen by £31 million to the quite comfortable level of £239 million 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
( million) 











Capital and Reserves.........0. 143-9 145-7 
aS 108 -8 124-4 
Notes in circulation............ 12 1:2 


Current, deposit and other ac- 
counts 


4,858 -9 
5,112 8 


Peewee eres ewes seen aee 


Treasury deposit receipts ....... 
ERUROCINGRER oc i.b6 0 kee cei cctabe 


Investments in affiliated banks. . 
Cover for acceptances, premises, 


(Continued on page 278) 

























































“GGREGATE ASSET> 
at 3st March, 1945 
£74,425,576 


Established over 80 years 





NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 







Represented at over 200 polats 

in New Zealand and at Melbourns, 

Victoria: Sydasy. New South Wales; 
Suve, Fiji; Apia. Samoa. 

L Geren Vetus 50. G08 Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


aN 2P, L. Porter, General Manager. ys 


Lloyds Ban 


LIMITED 



















EXECUTOR ANR TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Why impose upon relations and friends the 
onerous duty of acting as your Executors and 
Trustees when Lloyds Bank can offer you the 
services of their expert organization for dealing 
with your estate at a moderate cost? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why 
not obtain full pasticulars of such services from 
one of the Offices of the Executor and Trustee 
Department or from any Branch of the Bank ? 


HEAD OFFICE: 7I LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


YOUR FINANCIAL 
INTERESTS IN CANADA 


In the great industrial and mining districts, over 

the vast agricultural areas through to the Pacific 

Coast’s immense fgrest.and fishing regions—can be 
served efficiently by this Bank. 


Over 500 Branches in Canada— 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 






ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED-. - - - - £88,000.000 
CLAIMS PAID ee, - . -  €164,000,000 

Accounts) . 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP 

The University Court will consider in April next an appointment to 
the Stevenson Lectureship in Citizenship, tenable in the first instance 
for a maximum period of five years from ist October, 1946, or from such 
later date as may be arranged. The a intment will be full time. 
The stipend will be £800 r annum, with superannuation. All who 
may be interested are asked to communicate with the undersigned. who 
will supply further particulars. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court. 





THE ECONOMIST, February 16, 1946. 









Usk fer the 
Cducaltinal, Plan 
GRESHAM LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 
Established 1848 


Head Office 188-190 Fleet Street, London, B.C.4 
Enquire, stating age, for particulars 


NN 








GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-68 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG a 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960-60 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to Prete the Warrants 
for Interest due Ist April next the BALANCES of the several Accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the night of the 
ist March and that on and after the 2nd March the Stocks will be 
transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


ROWLAND SMITH, Assistant Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 8th February, 1946. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incorporated in Canada 
with limited liability).—Dividend Notice. Ordinary Capital Stock. At 
a meeting of the Board of Directors held to-day a dividend of Three 
per cent. (seventy-five cents per share) on the Ordinary Capital Stock 
in respect of and out of earnings for the year 1945 was declared payable 
in Canadian funds on March 30, 1946, to shareholders of record at 3 p.m. 
on February 25, 1946.—-By order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. Montreal, February 11, 1946. 


HE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN invite applications for the 

t of Librarian and maeenese Officer to supervise a library and 

the flow of information about Industrial Design from Home and Over- 

seas sources. Salary, according to qualifications, from £450-£700 a year. 

os in writing should state age, full details of qualifications 

and experience, including a list of posts held to date, and should be 

addressed to the Establishment Officer, Tilbury House, Petty France, 
London, S.W.1. 


‘I\HE National Savings Committee invite applications for vacancies for 

Assistant Commissioners, to be filled by interview by selection 
boards spread over two or three years. Candidates must have attained 
the age of 21 by the ‘st January in the yea: in which they compete, and 
must not have attained the age of 41 on the Ist August, 1945. A 
university training and knowledge of economic subjects are desirable, 
but not obligatory. Service in any part of England or Wales may 
be required. Salary (for men) £275, rising by annual increments of 
£18 to £525, then by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £650, 
and (for women) £274, rising by annual increments of £18 to a maximum 
of £525. Starting pay will be adjusted according to age, subject to a 
maximum of £383: A war bonus consolidation addition, varying from 
£78 to £90 (for men) and £63 to £72 (for women) is also payable, for 
the time being pending the determination of new scales. 

Requests for copies of the regulations and forms of application should 
be made by postcard te :— 

The Director of Establishments, National Savings Committee, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1. 

Persons overseas can also obtain particulars from the Chief Officer. 

Civil Service Commission, at the following addresses :— 
(India)—10, Underhill Lane, Delhi. 
(Egypt)—9, Siaria El Birgas, Cairo. 
(Italy)—c/o H.Q. No. 3 District, C.M.F. 
(Germany)—c/o 2nd Echelon, G.H.Q., B.A.O.R. 

Completed forms of application must be returned by the 3ist May, 
1946, or—in the case of persons serving with the Forces—by 
8ist December, 1946. All candidates ave, however, asked to apply as 
soon as possible. 





NENIOR Assistants required by London firm of Chartered Accountants. 
\2 Good basic remuneration and prospects to suitable applicants.— 
Please apply, giving full | eg of qualifications, age, past experi- 
ence and salary required, to Lawrence Robson and Co., Chartered 
Accountants, 23 Harcourt House. 19 Cavendish Square, London, A. 
Mark envelope ‘‘ Application.’’ 








XPORT MANAGER wanted for East India merchant business. Must 
be thoroughly experienced and soertent, Should have some know- 
ledge of requiremerits of Malaya and adjoining territories. Good terms 
offered to suitable applicant.—Write Box 4, Dorlands, Ltd., 18-20 
Regent Street, S.W.1. 





A PPLICATIONS are invited from Chartered Accountants or equiva- 
£ lent, age not over 37, who have held executive appointments in 
industry. hose Becinted will be trained as consultants in m 
administrative and cost control methods. Four-figure commencing 
salary and excellent prospects. Special arrangements are being made 
for training men who have been prevented, through service in_the Arm 
Forces, from obtaining the necessary industrial experience. Send details 
of education, qualifications and experience to Robson, Morrow and Co., 
59 New Cavendish Street, W.1. 








Rvsstan taught by a Russian.—HAM.3801. 
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